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Read these 3 Basic Book 


by J. 1. RODALE 


PAY DIRT 


ERE is the best guide to the organic movement. 
The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual gardener can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 

Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the 
world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. 
Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- 
come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to all back yard gardeners as well as... farmers 
who have been playing it the easy way by using chemi- 
cal fertilizers. It will very well send them back to the 
compost heap.”—The New Yorker. “Brings the all- 
important world problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and 
the gardener.”’—Richardson Wright, in House and 
Garden. 

PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


by FRIEND SYKES | 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
Yo rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66° 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 


THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any gar- 
dener or farmer can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING 
IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 

tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 


| Order books on this page from 
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plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Svkes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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POWER COMPOSTING: 
POWER GARDENING: 
POWER LAWN MOWING! 


POWER 


ALL in one revolutionary NEW machine, 


So LOW in price almost ANYONE can afford it! 


Here’s the new 
Roto-miller— 
a rotary cam 
chopper that 
makes compost- 
ing in your own 
garden by ma- 
chine practical 
for the first time! 


NEW...REVOLUTIONARY...WONDERFULLY 
SIMPLE! .. . THE ROTO-MILLER! 


The Roto-miller 


clutches, cushions . . 


is shockless—tangle-proof—unbreakable! It takes the 
place of tines, springs, shock absorbers, ‘slipping 
. and it does a better job! 


COMPOSTING BY eo in your gar- 


den itself! No more haul- 
ing, turning and water- 
ing of compost heaps! 
With this amazing new 
machine, you can easily 
chop and mix into your 
garden soil—without 
tangling: cover crops, 
mulches, manure, leaves, 
weeds, plant wastes of 
any kind—even corn- 
stalks! Think what this 
means in labor saved, 
soil improvement, 
bountiful crops! 


ONCE OVER and seed- 
bed is ready to plant! 
Model T mills ground 
16" wide and 7“ deep. 
Plows and harrows in 
One operation. 


Here is a revolutionary new machine, 
called the Model-T ROTO-ETTE, 
that makes possible a new method of 
soil preparation and which we believe 
is destined to make gardening history! 

Not only will this amazing machine 
prepare your garden for planting in 
one simple operation! 

Not only will it cultivate your 
garden better than any garden ma- 
chine we have ever seen! 

Not only will it mow your lawn 
beautifully—and with only a simple 
attachment! 

Not only will it function perfectly 
as a power scythe—and again with 
only a simple attachment! 

BUT~—it will also actually chop and 
mix into your top soil with ease—any 
cover crop, manure, mulch, plant or 
animal waste ! It will even knock down, 
chew up and mix cornstalks into your 
soil! 

Now you can compost BY MACHINE 
right in your garden itself! You can do 
away forever with the back-breaking 
work of ordinary composting—all the 


FREE! 


Send coupon for FREE 
BOOK about this wonderful 
new machine right now! 


hauling, turning and watering which has 
always been necessary! 

With this machine you can easily mix 
so much organic matter into your soil 
that you can practically do away with 
using hard-to-get, expensive barnyard 
manure ! 

You'll be simply amazed at our low 
prices! And there is absolutely no other 
machine at any price which will do the 
work of power composting which this 
machine will do! 

We can’t begin to tell you all about 
our new machine—how it works—how 
to use it—all that it can mean to you— 
details on the attachments, prices, etc. 
So,we want to send youFREE a copy of 
POWER GARDENING and POWER 
COMPOSTING. 

This fine, well-illustrated book, writ- 
ten by Ed Robinson, author of the 
famous “‘Have-More” Plan, gives the 
whole exciting story. We'll gladly send 
you a copy FREE—we’re so sure you'll 
want one of our machines as soon as 
you’ve read it! 


POWER GARDENING 
and 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., 
Box 0-2, 
Troy, New York 


Please send me FREE by return mail a 
copy of POWER GARDENING and 
POWER COMPOSTING. 


“BEST POWER MOWER 
BUILT” —users say. No 
overhanging wheels— 
no untrimmed edges! 
Attachment follows 
contour perfectly! 


UNEXCELLED FIELD 
MOWING—Nothing 
else like it for cutting 
hay, tall weeds and 
trash; does not clog 
in heavy growth. 


YEAR-ROUND HELPER! 
—Model T converts 
to snowplow in 5 min- 
utes. Other low-cost 
attachments: power 
saw, power cart, etc. 
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Jeseph Harris notes the thick, durable sod made 
by Harris’ Superfine in the comparative trials at 
Mereton Farm. 


Have Proved 


Their Superiority 


Reports from home owners, from State Ex- 
perient Stations, and their performance in 
our own trial plots have demonstrated that 
there are no finer Lawn Grass Mixtures 
than ours. High percentages of fine perma- 
nent grasses... practically free of weeds 
and chaff...no cheap, coarse grasses. 
Each mixture is a high-quality, tested blend 
of the best grasses for a beautiful perma- 
nent turf. The formulas of each of these 
mixtures is given in our catalog. 


For vegetables and flowers too, 
you can rely on fine seeds of the 
best varieties with 

HARRIS SEEDS 


Write today for our free catalog. 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


51 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 
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quality, Den- 
mark grown. Specially 
prepared for indoor 
growing. 5 Prime 
Bulbs, ready to burst 
into blossom within 
3 weeks! Plus 
some 412 
colored Styrene Jardiniere 
Sphagnum _ pottin; 
. All only $2 Dp 
Order from 


BULB CLUB 


1425 Madison, Dept. OGL 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation by Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription list. It 
is important that we tell as many people as possible about organic gardening. 
Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this important program by 
handing out our subcription booklets to friends, neighbors, and acquaintances 
in your community. If you would like some extra money, this spare-time 
activity will return liberal commissions. The booklet will induce your pros 
pect to subscribe. Through a coded coupon we can trace each subscriptios 
to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOO 


ORGANI- 


CULTURE 


Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q.. Emmaus, Pa. We will be 
glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. State how many you wast 
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TOADS, BEES, FRIENDSHIP AS 
ESSENTIALS TO GARDENING 


Last year my garden was almost 
totally free from the usual bugs and 
worms that troubled me in the days 
of chemical fertilizers, but the cut- 
worms did more damage than ever 
before. The reason: my neighbor’s 
poison sprays and dusts had killed 
off all the TOADS in the neighbor- 
hood, and the toad is about the on- 
ly Night Worker we have. Of course, 


‘the birds are on the job in the day 


time, but the cutworm is under- 
ground during the day, coming out 
at night to feed on the tender tips 
and leaves, so if there are no toads 
on the job, the cutworm have a field 
day, or rather a field night. 

Yesterday while moving some seed 
flats, I found one single solitary 
toad that somehow missed getting 
sprayed, and | built him a regular 
palace beside the compost heap, and 
even dug a few earthworms for his 
dinner. I just wish I had a hundred. 

The Wisteria vine is in full bloom, 
a regular Niagara of blossoms, but 
instead of the thousands of bees that 
used to swarm over it, now they can 
be counted by dozens. Another 
result of my neighbor’s spraying hab- 
its. Many will say, “So what of it?” 
I don’t keep bees. Maybe not, but no 
bees—no pollination; no pollination— 
no crops. So just to play safe, I am 
going to keep a pan of honey and 
water in the garden from now until 
the blossoming season is over and 
play safe. 

And while on the subject of pol- 
lination, your neighbor’s gardening 
methods are again of concern to you, 
especially if you save your own seeds, 
for many plants are fertilized by 
wind-borne pollen, and even though 
your plants are organically grown, 
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How to Get More Pleasure » 
from your Home Garden 


Have you ever experienced the satisfaction of picking your own fresh 
fruits throughout the season? If not, there’s a real thrill in store for you. 
Your garden can become an added pleasure with such things as these: 


DWARF FRUIT TREES SMALL FRUITS 


These miniature trees give loads of full size Easy-to-grow and care for, so satisfying to 
fruit, yet take up a minimum of space. Ideal 

have your own. The best varieties of Straw- 
for that bare corner, or where a decorative 
and productive tree is wanted. Often bear  D@rries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Blueberries, 
fruit second year, and a bushel per tree is Currants, and Grapes. We have specialized 
not unusual. Apples and Pears in several in fruit culture for past 75 years, and our 
varieties; fully described in our new catalog. reputation backs up everything we offer. 


SHADE and NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS 


You will find many fine varieties of these, too, in our new catalog—fully 
described and illustrated. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR 1950 CATALOG TODAY! 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


548 West Lake Canandaigua, New York 


New Ideas for 
your garden 


STERN'S 1950 SPRING CATALOG 
Introducing new Blue Ribbon 
fruits, berries and ornamentals i 
Full of new ideas, plans, helpful information—most 


complete nursery catalog. Contains many new and 
unusual trees and shrubs. 


FACTS to help you plan your garden 


Dwarf Fruit Trees Ideal catalog for beginners because it truthfully 
Quick-Crop Fruits tells what to plant—and what not to plant. Tells 
Ornamental Fruits how to select easy-to-grow fruits and flowers. Lists 
Complete Home Orchard hardy plants that survive severe winters. So com- 
The Home Vineyard plete, expert gardeners say—“‘outstanding catalog 
Everbearing Strawberries for 1950.” (NOT A SEED CATALOG) 
Everbearing Raspberries Hurry! Limited Edition! Don't miss it! 
Blueberries with fruit buds STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 
Fast-growing Shade Trees Please send me your 1950 garden catalog at once, ' 
Magnolias with flower buds —_,_ without obligation. (10¢ west of Miss. river) i 
New Patented Roses ' 
New Garden Aristocrats * NAME i] 
Shrubs to bloom this year ADDRESS i] 
Evergreens 
Many other trees, plants crry. STATE 


K & K Shredder 


Juicer 
Now 


AVAILABLE 


Immediate delivery, write for de- 
tails on accepted leadership in 
home juicers. 


KNUTH ENGR. CO. Dept. G. 2617 N. St. Louis, Chicago, Ill. 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
GLADIOL! IN COLOR 


New 1950 catalog 
shows you how easy 
it is to have exhibi- 
tion quality blooms 
in your garden. 
America's finest col- 
lection. Other flow- 
ers too. Send post- 
card for your FREE 
CATALOG today. 


80 
Beautiful Pictures 


For years a specialist in this f. 
most satisfactory of summer 
flowers. I believe my catalog is the best, 
largest, most up-to-date book published 
on Glad Culture. 

I list 400 leading varieties—including this 
year’s top introductions, old and new 
favorites and the best from the WORLD'S 
leading hybridizers. Many SPECIAL COL- 
LECTIONS of wonderful value. You'll 
like the 12 Groupings—earliest, tallest, 
most beautiful, etc. Write today for 
this big GOVE GLAD BOOK sent any- 
where for 6c stamps. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE Box G Burlington, Vt. 


GREENHOUSE - 


$425 


Flowers all winter, seedlings by the 
thousand to set out in the Spring. It 
is easy with Orlyt. Comes in sections 
that go together with bolts and screws. 
Simple to put up anywhere, any time. 
$425 buys 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 
a on your foundation. Other 
Lean-tos from $190. Auto- 
matic heat and ventilation at reason- 
able prices. Convenient terms available. 
Ask for booklet No. 27. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y. * DES PLAINES ILL 


Approved by 


professional engineers. 


Keston orcanic 


SHREDDER 


Shreds every kind of plant material to small 
particles for Indore, Quick, or sheet composting 
and mulching. ‘A Mixer also. Ideal for OLD and 


Patent Pending 


P. 0. Box 101, HADDON HEIGHTS, 


NEW Methods. 
Only $11 


Shredder is based on im- 
proved cutting principle 
with 80 case-hardened 
steel knives for all-pur- 
pose grinding, wet, dry 
or decayed materials. Faf- 
nir sealed bearings. Built 
guaranteed by high 
elass equipment manufac- 
turing company. 


ORGANIC IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS CO. 


Inexpensive, efficient, rapid. 
4 H.P. G. E. Motor $34. or {4 H.P. 


Briggs-Stratton Engine & Clutch $44 
extra. Terms cash. F.O.B. Factory N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


they may be pollinated by the chem- 
ically raised plants of your neighbors 
...with a resulting drop in the qual- 
ity of your seed. 

Another little item to keep in mind 
is that the average chemical farmer 
is not as careful about weeds and pest 
plants as those sold on the Organic 
method. The weeds in their land are 
harder to control, due to their hard- 
ened soil, so you get the benefit of 
their weed seeds. 

Perhaps the biggest crop that can 
be produced by the Organic Garden- 
ing is—FRIENDSHIP, for there is 
almost nothing that will bind people 
together in bonds of brotherhood as 
will a common interest in NATURAL 
METHODS for better health and 
wholesome living. I know from ex- 
perience that if I hear of someone 
who is gardening the Organic way 
I will go to any trouble to meet or 
call him and talk organics, and that 
those who know that I grow things 
the organic way bring their friends 
around to get acquainted and we 
are all good friends from then on. © 

There is still another big reason 
why we should all be evangelists in 
the Organic cause and that is to 
EDUCATE our friends and neigh- 
bors into a better and healthier way 
of life. 

It is up to us to do so if the job 
is to be done, for we have BIG BUS- 
INESS with all its power of money 
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fighting through every newspaper, 


the radio, and even by means of our. 


government officials to sell us poi- 
sons, dusts and chemicals; even 
though it may mean poverty, disease 
and death to the people of this na- 
tion. And it does mean poverty to 
those farmers whose lands are ruin- 
ed through “Scientific Farming” as 
it also means disease and death to 
those who eat the foods grown on 
chemicalized soil. 

J. H. Daughtry, D.C., 219 W. 19th St. 
Houston, 8, Texas 


—o— 
NO SCAB — NO INSECTS — 
NO SPRAYS 


One of our businessmen who has 
a good sized apple orchard, told me 
he was amazed when he went fishing 


in the upper peninsula of Michigan ' 


to find an old backwoodsman there 
who had a few apple trees that were 
loaded with perfect fruit—no scab— 
no worms—and never sprayed! He 
did not have any cash to buy chem- 


icals with even if he had wanted | 


them. 
Irvin J. Blakeman 
Perrysburg, Ohio 


J. I. Rodale’s 
Editorials on Cancer 


are available in the back issues of Organic 
Gardening. Be sure not to miss these eye- 
opening articles on food, chemicals, and 
cancer. Issues available: June through Jan- 
wary. 25¢ per copy. May cancer editorial 
available in pamphlet form for 25c. 
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MAX SCHLING’S CELEBRATED 


HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


A FEBRUARY 1950 SPECIAL 


All are certified 2-year old plants, beautifully grown and 
heavily rooted, offered in units of 3, 4, 6 or 8 plants. To 
assure proper pollination, each unit, unless otherwise re- 
quested, includes at least three of the following superb 
varieties: JERSEY, RANCOCAS, RUBEL, and CONCORD. 
Plants are balled and burlapped within the Japanese Beetle 
area—outside the Beetle area roots are packed in sphagnum 


moss and burlapped. Wooden-crated and guaranteed to 
arrive in perfect condition anywhere in U. S. A. Minimum 
order 3 plants. 


3 Plants $ 6 
6 Plants 


SHIPPED EXPRESS COLLECT. 


4 Plants $ 7.50 
8 Plants $14 


[——FREE!—_ 


Max Schling’s 
Spring Catalog 


pa illustrated 
colorful new! Crammed 
with seed, bulb and 
plant offerings —exclu- 
sive novelties, choice 
imports, standard varie- 
ties—all guaranteed top 
for 
your 


MAX SCHLING’S Choice Midget Early Vegetables 


TINY GREEN BEANS Golden Midget 
Exceptionally fine flavor, tender and delicious. HYBRID SWEET CORN 


A profuse ever-bearing grower. Tiny pods are 
only 3 to 4 inches long. Newest and most Choice novelty sweet corn of superlative flavor. 
Dainty 312” party size ears. Matures early. 


popular of our midget vegetables. 
Liberal Packet—75¢ 5 Packets—$3.25 Liberal Packet—$] 6 Packets—$5 


Max Schling Seedsmen, In. 


Mees DEPARTMENT O, 618 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, N. Y 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every Need, Soil, Location, Climate 
ALL VARIETIES Blueberries BIG PROFIT MAKERS 


» edly 2 Our 1950 Berry Book lists the varieties you need for highest Berry production 
1 OT 244g and profit. Each variety fully described with special information on areas to 
TESTED/ which best adapted. Nationwide shipments. 
BEST VARIETIES—GRAPES, RASPBERRIES 


BOYSENBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES 
otter Berries 


& ASPARAGUS 


SUBSCRIPTION 10 B 


ow 
IF YOU WRITE N igen 
berry a 
R BERRIES for 
fhout any cost to you, we 
Withou 
tion devot 
all kinds of berries- 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
CATALOG & SUBSCRIPTION TO BETTER BERRIES 


RAYNER BROTHERS, SALISBURY 91, MD. 
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Pick 
FULL-SIZED 
FRUIT 
in Your Own Yard 


Now you can enjoy tree- 
ripened, fresh, full-sized 
fruit at the peak of its 
richness and flavor, no mat- 
ter how small your garden 
or yard. Dwarf Fruit Trees 
take no more space than 
many shrubs, and Henry 
Leuthardt’s stock, the pro- 
duct of more than 100 years of Leuthardt family 
experience in Dwarf Fruit Tree culture, guarantees 
you the best that’s available. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog. Complete, easy- 
to-follow instructions in the planting and easier 
care of many choice varieties of Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Plums and other early bearing (at 2 to 8 
years of age) Dwarf Fruit trees. Apples grafted 
on true East Malling rootstocks. Nos. I to IX, to 
meet special needs. 

Learn also about ESPALIERS (TRAINED FRUIT 
TREES) —truitful trees trained into decorative 
shapes and patterns. Ideal for trellis, wall, drive 
or hedge. 

WRITE NOW for our catalog and make your 
selections for Spring planting. For choicest varie- 
ties of proven — order direct from the grow- 
er, Henry Leuthard 

WRITE TODAY "FOR FREE CATALOG G-1 

The What, When, Where & How to in 

the Planting & Care of Fruit Trees 
Visit our Display Grounds 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester - New York — 


‘King ‘Street opp. ‘Avenue a 


READY TO BEAR 


PLANTS and TREES 


our bearing 

e‘‘STATE IN- 
ECTED” Stock. 
Have fruit to eat 
and sell within 60 
days, this year. 
Why Wait? 


BRUNS MARVEL 


The sweetest, most ‘‘Acid-Free 
everbearing strawberry. For folks who can’t eat 
strawberries. See Special! half price offer below. 


MORTGAGE - LIFTER — extra carly Biack 


Raspberry. Offered exclusively by us. 


BLUEBERRIES — Grow large as a nickel. 


Sweet. Easy to grow. 


STREAM LI N E R Everbearing Strawberry. 


8 crops in 18 months. Bears June to 


cm Send for FREE 
CATALOG 


10 Mortgage-Lifter Raspberry 1 
25 Streamhner Strawberry 
12 Morrison Raspberry 1.00 
5 Assorted Cushion Mums.. 100 
12 Latham Red Raspberry 100 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
Box 622, New Buffalo, Michigan 


Strawberry 
50 plants for 


50 Years with Nuts 


easily grown, heavy yielders. Northern Strains 


BEST VARIETIES IN U. S. 

Plant for Nuts—Proefit—Shade—Beauty—F un 
English Walnuts. Send posteard now for FREE beek- 
let and prices. Many varieties. Excellent for orna- 
mental purposes. 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 
Blueberry King’s Packet. Grow at home—we tell you 
how. Best garden varieties. Write 

SUNNY RIDGE, 444 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 


CORN STALKS FOR COMPOST 

Last fall we dug a pit some 4 x 6 
ft. and about 18 in. deep; in this we 
put a layer of sweet corn stalks some 
8 in. deep covering it with some 2 in. 
of manure and the same of dirt. This 
process was repeated until we had 
a pile about 3 ft. high. Some two 
months later (after the pile had 
stopped heating), we planted ap- 
proximately 3,000 earthworms. About 
a month ago we began feeding these 
worms to draw them as near to the 
top of the pile as possible. Last 
week we took off the top, nine or 
ten inches which contained most of 
the worms and placed it in other com- 
post piles. The balance of the pile 
was spread on our garden. The whole 
mass seemed to be thoroughly mixed 
and there were no traces of corn 
stalks. This was done without turn- 
ing, and it looks to us like mighty 
good compost. 

Ralph W. Soule 
R. F. D., Box 211 AA 


Oceanside, California 


GRASS CUTTINGS AS A MULCH 
I have been a reader of your mag- 
azine for several years and have 
practiced some of the principles of 
organiculture in a small way. 

While a resident of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, I was one of the early advo- 
cates of leaving grass cuttings when 
mowing the lawn and was able to 
demonstrate that such a method pro- 
duced a mat of mulch which held 
moisture and reduced the sprinkling 
bill as well, as all water was metered. 

Since my arrival in California I 
have been trying to develop an acre 
of English walnut orchard into a 
homesite. A part of it is being de- 
voted to gardening during my week- 
ends, which is the only time I have 
available. 

I have constructed two large com- 
post bins approximately four feet 
wide by three feet high and eight 
feet long, of 1” chicken wire. I have 
hauled out grass cuttings and leaves 
that have been thrown away by- 
householders and although I do not 
follow a scientific method of compost 
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pile building, I find that in a year | 
have acquired a mulch which is very 
helpful in maintaining soil moisture 
during the summer when the only 
water available is from irrigation. 

Last spring I used some of this 
mulch when preparing the ground 
for tomato plants and after trans- 
planting, I placed a quantity of straw 
around the plants and did not stake 
them. The results were greater than 
last season when I tried to grow to- 
matoes on stakes. This year the to- 
matoes are large and very juicy 
whereas last year they were small 
and hard. 


LEAF COMPOST 

Last year I made a compost for 
my small garden. I used the whole 
leaves—then a layer of ground, 2 
inches—cabbage and lettuce leaves— 
cow manure—then some more ground 
and this I repeated until I had a 
pile 5 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. high. 

This I dug in the garden and our 
tomato stalks were 7 ft. high. We 
had all the tomatoes we could eat 
and also we canned a lot. We had 
30 stalks. We planted the seed under 
a paper hat and when they were 
about 4 inches high we set them out 
in the garden, each stalk under a 
paper hat. When they were well 
rooted and developed we tore a hole 
in the paper hat and did not lose 
one plant. We did the same with 
pepper seeds and plants and we had 
all the peppers we needed. At pres 


ent we have 12 yellow and red pep | 


pers ready to use and a lot of green 
ones. 
H. B. Burdan, 332 Walnut St. 
Pottstown, Pa. 


—Oo— 


LEAF AND SAWDUST 
COMPOST 
First I want to compliment you 
on your magazine and tell you that 
I thoroughly enjoy each issue. 


I planted over one acre this sea | 


son with straight compost for ferti- 
lizer. This compost was made for 
the most part of Pecan leaves, long 
leaf pine straw and old sawdust. The 
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AID FOR 


EFFECTIVE W (2) 


ESPOMA contains King 
Crab, Poultry Manure, Bone- 
meal, Castor Pomace, Cocoa 
Tankage, Fish, and other retaining capacities, makes 
organics. Contains vitamins soil rich in plant foods. 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order — THE 


With ESPOMA, the scientifically compounded blend- 
ing of material in various stages of decomposition, 
you get a concentrate that provides (1) Immediate, 
and (2) continuing benefit throughout the growing 
year! ESPOMA may be applied direct to soil, or 
added to composts. Contains no filler or chemicals 
. . . will not wash out of soil, but remains to aerate 
and add bulk. Encourages earthworms and helpful 
bacteria. 


100°% PURE ORGANIC 
BALANCED SCIENTIFICALLY 


ORDER FROM THIS AD @ Write for Free Literature 
ESPOMA CO., Dept. F, Millville, N. J. 


Pioneers in Organic Processing Since 1929 


Organically Balanceg : 0d 
helps develop HEALTHY |) VEGETABLES 


and hormones. Neutralizes 
harmful soil conditions, 
gives soil highest moisture- 


PLANT FOOD e SOIL 


LAWNS 
SHRUBS 
TREES 

FLOWERS 


composting action was hastened by 
Activo and I had this last spring an 
estimated ten tons of rich black 
compost. On a very sandy piece of 
land that has been always considered 
worthless I raised over 400 beautiful 
watermelons. The flavor was excel- 
lent, much better than that of any 
raised with commercial fertilizer. 
The sweet {potatoes grew better 

than ever before but the moles all 
but ruined the crop. Can you sug- 
gest a remedy for these pests? 

Carl W. Simpson, 

The Shady Lawn Rest Home. 

1325 York St., Aiken, S. C. 


(Editor's Note: Moles can be trap- 
ped successfully if fresh meat is used 
to bait the trap. A choker-type trap 
placed in a runway has been found 
to be effective.) 


GARBAGE IN COMPOST 
We have been using our garbage 


_ in our compost for over a year. Our 


kitchen container used to cause us 
concern because it had a smell we 
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could not overcome. I did not want 
to use the strong commercial chemi- 
cals offered for overcoming this odor. 
I recently started putting about 2 
inches of rich loam or black earth 
in the bottom of the container. Now 
the smell is completely gone, and 
when I empty the garbage I auto- 
matically sprinkle a layer of earth 
over it from the bottom of the can. 
I have observed that our garbage 
“composts” in a fraction of the time 
required before I started mixing it 
with this light layer of bacteria-rich 
earth. This practice is especially 
helpful when one builds a pile grad- 
ually as I do. 

Yours very truly, 

A. R. Morse 


BIRDS MUST BE REWARDED 
FOR THEIR HELP 
With reference to birds in an Or- 
ganic Garden, I have 1 acre of 
ground, organically treated. The 
bird bath and bird houses and fruit 
grown with compost, have made my 
(continued on page 10) 


d Value Triumph! 


gle 


Introducing a trio of 
exciting new Gladiolus 
 varieties—developed 
and grown in. 
Holland! All large, top-size 
bulbs—producing 
+ immense spikes of 
gigantic flowers on 
exceptionally tall 
stems. Collection 
consists of 


@ 6 GENERAL EISENHOWER 
glowing rose pink 
= @ 6 ROOSEVELT’S MEMORY 
exquisite ivory white 
6 CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
glorious violet magenta 


Each variety is individually labelled. Or- 
- der now for the prize value of the year! 


‘ FREE. / with your $1.69 Gladiolus order— ql 
i colorful new Spring catalogue of 
a '@ Bulbs & Roots from the world over! 


Send cash, check, money order, or C.O.D. 


U.S.-DUTCH {Aj BULB CORP. 
=- 220 FIFTH AVENUE, DEPT. $7, NEW YORK 1 


\ { 
7 AB 
\ 
Stor-Spon 
| ALL-AMERICAN 7 
Gladic BULBS A 
e | COLLECTION sf 69 3 
h : VERIFIED 
d $3 VALUE 
| 
| 
711 


the 
SPROUTMASTER 


(Patent applied for) 

You can now grow essential vitamins \ 
in your own kitchen in 3 days. Sprouts \\ 
large or small seeds without muss, | 
fuss, or bother. 

Order today. $3.00 west of the Rockies. 
$3.50 east of the Rockies. Remit with 
order. (in California add 9c sales tax.) 
Includes instruction booklet and seeds. 
Further descriptive literature free on 
request. 


Inquiries from dealers invited 
WESTERN NUTRITION 
LABORATORIES 


Dept. G 
Redlands, California 


6 Orange Street 


() Gardeners everywhere 
\f have written to praise 
SPROWELand toreorder 
for friends. This handy 
|| garden tool combines the 
working power of the spade 
with the convenience of the 
trowel. The utmost in 
Strength, Convenience, and 
Utility. Thousands in 


@ 16%” long 
@ Birch handle 


@ Hardened use. Why don’t you 
steel try one? Write to— 
shank 

CONSUMERS 

@ Blade 4” 

64". PRODUCTS CoRP. 
/ 322-U East Colfax Ave. 
edge, South Bend 24, indiana 


POSTPAID 


WITH A 


NASH TRAP 


q The safe, sure way. 

Can't poison soil.Saves 

your earthworms. Used 
by all informed mole]) 
control specialists, At dealers, or di-}) 

rect, $2.50 postpaid, C.O.D. fees extra. 
FREE—Mole control pamphlet. Nash | 
Mole Traps, 164 E. South, Kalamazoo,[t 

Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no 
agene or other preservative or chemical. 
The flavor alone will tell you how much 
better it is. A postcard will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Whats New 


AT HOME AND IN 
THE GARDEN 


Organic Shredder 


Last month the Kest- 
on Organic Shredder 
was introduced for the 
first time through na- 
tional advertising me- 
dia. This device shreds 
all type of plant mater- 
ials to a size perfect for 
composting. Through 
a rotary knife action, 
corn stalks, weeds, al- 
most all types of green 


PATENT PENDING 


Inexpensive Garden Cultivator 


A garden cultivator priced at less 
than $100 has recently been placed 
on the market. Named Little Farm- 
e1, this cultivator has been designed 
especially for use in city and farm 
gardens too small to make the use 
of full-size farm tractor equipment 
practical. Specifications: slightly 
over 100 Ibs., four-cycle gasoline en- 
gine, compactly designed, carefully 
balanced. The manufacturer states 
that it may be carried in the trunk 
of practically any automobile when 
Will-Burt Co., Orrville, 


necessary. 
Ohio. 


matter may be shredded. 
Additional information 
is available by writing 
Organic Implements & 
Products Co., P. O. Box 
100, Haddon Heights, 
N. J. 


Lawn Cleaner 


The “Air-Rake”, introduced to the 
public last fall, has met with wide 
acclaim. This vacuum cleaner picks 
up all loose grass and leaves and 
shreds the material into a removable 
bag where it may be emptied into 
the compost heap. The “Air-Rake” 
does not pick up stones and large 
twigs or branches. Said by the manu- 
facturer to clean the lawn 10 times 
faster than hand raking. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from The 
Friedberger Company, 330 West 


Queen Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Pocket Hand Warmer 


They haven't figured out yet how 
to do something about the weather, 
but there is something you can do 
if you’re troubled by those cold win- 
ter days. 


The perfect answer to frigid di- 
gits is the Pocket Heaterette—a new 
product about the size of a package 
of cigarettes and as thin as a watch. 
Specifically designed for outdoor- 
men, hunters, sportsmen, and specta- 
tors, the Pocket Heaterette generates 
and maintains an even temperature 
of 125° F. for 24 hours on just one 
filling of ordinary lighter fluid. $3.50 
each. David T. Abercrombie Co., 97 
Chambers St., New York 7, New 
York. 


Power Lawn Mower 


The new Whirl-Blade Mower, 
powered by a vertical-shaft engine 
has been recently released. This 
mower provides direst application of 
its power to the horizontal blade of 
the type of mower. It allows for 
the elimination of a clutch and belt- 
drive, greatly simplifying the design 
and manufacture. “Whirlaway 20”, 


as it is identified to the trade, is the 


result of two years of investigating 
and testing of this type of mower in 
laboratories and proving grounds. 
Specifications: 87 pounds, height 
adjustable from 114” to 3”, powered 
by Clinton V. S. 700 Series 114 to 2 
H. P. engine, verticle shaft, 4 cycle 
air cooled. The Moto-Mower Co., 
4600 Woodward Ave., Detroit 1, 
Mich. 


Individual { 
Plastic Greenhouses! 


Durable transparent plastic caps proven 
many times more effective than paper caps. 
Gives 2-weeks advantage when used on 
tomatoes, melons, strawberries, flowers, 
me... . Conserves moisture, easily venti- 
lated, easy to set, lifts for weeding. Plants 
always visable. Users claim that HOT- 
HOUSE almost draw seed out of ground! 
Stack for storage. Size 5x8x5 in. high. 
Last for 5 to 7 years. 


Sample Order —1 doz. $3.00 
50 only $11.75 — 100 - $23.00 


MARTIN ROBERTS COMPANY 
838 Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 


THE EASY— 
ACCURATE WAY 
TO TEST YOUR 


son 


Tells your soil and com- 
125_ 
postpaid THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 
(no ¢.0.4.) Box 2742-8 : Cleveland 11, Ohio 
TEXAS GREENHOUSE COMPANY 


offers you the 


Ezyrected GREENHOUSE 


YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER 


GARDENING 
PLEASURES 


in several models 
d sizes 


Send for cata- 
log. Discounts 
to Florists. 


810-A Dan Waggoner Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PLAN YOUR GARDEN with the 
Amazing GardenCRAFT KIT 


Send for this remarkable Home Garden 
Planning System af our risk! You'll be astounded 
ot the ease you can PLAN and PLANT. Fun...makes work 
eosier... increases yield. Hundreds in use. 
KIT contoins outlines for rows and skillfully keyed sched- 
ules showigg what to plont each week; clever diol operated planting dote 
calculotor...works anywhere; stoke labels, directions and planting informotion. 
Add new zest to your gordening ORDER ORDER NOW...send no money. 
Examine for 5 days and return or send $2 plus postage. 
Prepaid if money is sent with order. 


a 


1336 SYRACUSE STREET J} 
DENVER 7, COLORADO 
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$350 Postpaid 


A favorite for stately bor- 
ders, hedges, or as individ- 
val specimen plants, and 
only 35¢ each. Packed with 
roots wrapped in moss for 


safe shipping. Order now! && 
ASK FOR FREE CATALOG 
of Sarcoxie Fruits, Trees, 


place a bird refuge. I sometimes see 
10 or 15 different species of’ birds 
sitting on the fence, waiting their 
turn to take a bath, and do they eat 
the fruit! Out of 25 grapevines, 
heavily laden, they pecked, ate or 
destroyed 2/3 of the grapes. They 
1elish my strawberries so much, that 
this year I planted 1500 plants. I 
am sure they can’t eat all the straw- 
berries next spring. Blueberries and 
blackberries I just about get a taste 


Flowers, Evergreens, 


Vines, Roses. Plants eve 


8 to 10” high 


SARCOXIE NURSERIES 


“In the Beautiful Ozarks” 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 


DEPT. 02 SARCOXIE, MO. 


1950 


112 pages, 24 in 


the newest, high 
quality plants, 
seeds, bulbs and 


p _..- Planting information guides both 
beginner and experienced gardener. 


copy. This amount will be allowed 
4 on any order of $3 or more. 


5¢ 


STUMPP & WALTER 


color, featuring 4 


garden supplies4 


Send 25c in cash or stamps for your P 


132-138 ST., DEPT.OG NEW YORK 4 


. Ol + BOX 532 © TYLER, TEX 


TY-TEX 


of. I planted 5 Russian Mulberry 
trees to eventually give them mul- 
berries to eat. They might then 
leave some fruit for me. The fruit 
eaters are birds of the size of cat- 
birds, thrushes, etc. I have woods 
in my vicinity, and with the organic 
treatment of the soil, with no poison 
sprays used, naturally the birds will 
come. In previous years, I was a 
taxidermist, and as a solution to the 
fruit-eating problem, I am going to 
put a stuffed owl or hawk among 
the fruit at ripening time for a week 
or two. This may help next year. 
I want the birds, and I am willing 
to share with them, but I would like 
to have some fruit for my efforts. 

I spoke about the birds to a fruit 
farmer. He replied, “We spray our 
orchards, and we hardly see any 
birds.” 

E. A. Koch, 174 Westwood Ave. 
Westwood, New Jersey 


—Oo— 
BUSHELS OF POTATOES 
AND THOUSANDS OF 
FLOWER HEADS 


It has been quite a while since 
I've written a note of appreciation 


FOR GARDENING EFFICIENCY 


AMERICAN COMPOSTER CO. 


Think of it! Garbage which has always been 
wasted may now be transformed into velvety 
black humus—a perpetual source of organic fer- 
tilizer for your garden. 

just like a savings account. You add garbage, 
weeds, dirt, waste matter little by little until 
you have accumulated a wonderful 100% or- 
ganic compost—nothing better for your soil. 
Let The American Composter work for you to 
produce correctly aerated, finely textured, 100% 
organic compost. If you buy NOW—You'll have 
COMPOST for your Spring Gardening. Write 
today for complete information. 


Priced from $40.00 
Custom Built Units to Specifications 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


for the fine work you folks are doing 
by publishing such a magazine as 
Organic Gardening proves to be, but 
I must tell you about our success 
this summer in raising potatoes and 
chrysanthemums. 

Our late potatoes were grown on 
a small piece of ground which my 
husband cleared this spring. It was 
previously a thicket of elderberries 
and wild grapes. We planted less 
than a bushel of late potatoes and 
harvested at least twenty-five bushels. 
There were very few small ones. Two 
ordinary ones and seven larger ones 
weighed 1534 pounds. There was no 
chemical fertilizers used—it was just 
soil filled with humus. We saw very 
few bugs. 

My chrysanthemums have been 
something to shout about and were 
raised on ground in our regular gar- 
den. Partly decomposed strawy ma- 
nure is the only fertilizer that has 
been applied in the last five years. 
No mums better than mine have 
come into the city market in Lansing 
this year. One of my seedlings espe- 
cially is worth telling about. 

This is a semi-double, bronzy- 
peach in color. I have often read 
about the blossom count of this 
plant or that in nursery catalogs and 
wondered how mine would stack up 
against them. I first measured the 
width of the plant and found it was 
3’ 8” across. Then I cut it off at the 
base, took it in the house and started 
counting as I pulled one flower after 
another off the plant. By actual 
count there were 1225 flowers rang: 
ing from half open to wide open and 
1141 buds in various stages of devel- 
opment. I'll dare any plant raised 
with chemical fertilizers to come up 
to my one-year old (it was just 4 
single stem when I planted it this 
spring organically raised, ‘“Lorena’). 

Mrs. Fred Weinert, 
Box 183, Rt. No. 1, 
Okemas, Michigan. 


—Oo— 


SURFACE COMPOST FOR 
FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Perhaps you might be glad 
know that when we lived in Santé 
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[HYBRID 


VEGETABLES 


ENORMOUS YIELDS, DISEASE 
RESISTANT, HYBRID VIGOR 


Prolific early producer.. 

CUCUMBER Vigorous, disease-re- 

sistant. Amazing yielder of 

firm, crisp, med. size fruit, just 

right for slicing or for pickling. 

Giant plants yield up to 

Mg 1% bus. each. Amazing 

vigor. Bears continuously from 

MID-JULY ‘til killing frost! 
Strong blight resistance. 

Surprise mixture of 


SKMELON 
a: Hybrid varieties. All 


jm fine quality. Plant one packet, 
harvest many sizes, types and 
flavors of delicious melons. 


seep Boox FREE! 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
39 E. 6th Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Much more nite flesh, 


NURSERY 
CATALOG 


pur Double to 


all over America! Crisp white fies, DE 
small seed area, wonderful for slic- 
ing. 8 in. and more long. Disease- 
resistant; bears where others fail. 
Special, 10 Seeds 10c; 120 Seeds $1; 
2 Ounce $2.75, all postpaid. Order 
Today! 


W. Atlee Co. 


Address: 466 Burpee Building 
at nearest city— Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


7”) GLORIOUS 


Gorgeous, hardy, ever-bloom- 
ing varieties. Special collec. 
tions. Shown in full color in 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATALOG. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
87 CLAY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. D 


= jumbo packet (from 30 
= each) enough for several gardens 
= by E be shipped by April ist... 
order to today. 


Early Bearing @ Big Vield e Large Fruit * 


FULLSIZE Apples, Pears, 
eaches, etc. Easier to care and harvest, 
Saves space, decorative. Full line of se 
Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, ro 
Plants, » Flowers. A At save-%, 
es. Quality guaranteed 
i888. Write for FREE Catalog TODAY! 
WHITTEN NURSERI 


, Box 234, 


Clara, California, we had to be some- 
what careful and had to bury the 
leaves and table garbage. But now 
that we have moved to Oregon, and 
we do not have fussy neighbors, we 
do not have to bury the table gar- 
bage. When we came here last May 
the tall native grass was half green. 
Since we wanted to be rid of it for 
good we dug it out by the roots and 
piled it around the trees—two apple, 
two plum, two pear, one quince and 
two English walnut trees and fifteen 
different kinds of grapes. Mother 
says we will call this the grape place. 
Since the apples from the trees were 
poor in quality, we had much apple 
cuttings, besides all the other vege- 
table cuttings and garbage. We sim- 
ply piled them on the grass around 
the various trees. Sometimes we did 
not bother even to cover them. Later 
in the season we got a large load of 
horse manure and gave each tree a 
large helping and mixed it up here 
and there. We did not turn the heap 
more than necessary to insert the 
horse manure. This fall before the 
leaves fell, we spread the broken 
down heap around, and to our sur- 
prise all the apple cuttings, even the 
big pieces of cabbage, had been 
eaten up by the huge earthworms. 
All had been devoured. 

Now to tell you of our reward. 
In the first place, we had two cherry 
trees with a full crop of green 
cherries. The weather turned dry. 
We had a garage and wood shed that 
wood had been stored in for years 
without cleaning out. We took that 
wood dust and piled it around the 
cherry trees and two filbert trees. Of 
course, we watered the cherry trees 
daily after we piled the wood pulp 
around them. After the horse ma- 
nure came, we mixed in a good help- 
ing of that as well as pulled grass, 
etc. The only care we gave any of 
these heaps was water most every day 
during the hot season. The reward, 
the pie cherries were sweeter, bigger, 
and the Royal Anns tastier. The 
apples turned out better, would not 
have been fit to eat otherwise. The 
nuts, this is the prize. The Gays 
Candy Store in Salem refused to buy 
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Are you a slave to the drudgery of your smail 
farm? Free yourself with GRAVELY Power 
Equipment. POWER does the work, 
gives you bigger, better crops, more 
beautiful grounds about your home, 
with less work! ... The GRAVELY 
Plows (ready-to-plant seedbed in 
one operation); Mows hay, weeds, 
brush, lawns; Cultivates; Hauls; 
Saws; Sprays. Power to spare 
with big 5-HP Engine. Two 
speeds forward & REVERSE. 

All gear-driven, will last a lifetimet 
1} World's finest for 28 years. 


Mail coupon for name of dealer and 
this big two-color Free Booklet — 
“POWER VS. DRUDGERY" — 
that tells you how to put POWER 
to work on YOUR small farm — 
how to enjoy your country living 
without long hours, hard work! 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & co. 
ay BOX 248 DUNBAR, 


name 


i 
TOWN STATE a 
a 


GARDENERS’ 


12” MODEL—ONLY 


$236 


F.0.B. Milwaukee 

© Tills, Mulches, 
Cultivates! 

@ 9 **Plug-in"’ Attach- 
ments for Spraying, 
ing, Hilling, Seeding, 
Bulidozing, Snow- 

— other 


tillers and power 

take-off models! 
@ Write Dept. 0G-2 for fold- 

or and detailed informatica. 


Take the | work | out 


of Gardening — 


WITH THE 222220 


POWERED CULTIVATOR 
COSTS LESS THAN $100.00 


At last, an effective powered cultivator in the low- 
price field. LITTLE FARMER is ideal for city or 

rm garden use. Compact design and fine balance 
make it easy to operate. Just right for nerrow 
tows where larger equipment may damage plants. 
Write NOW for complete information. Dealer in- 
qviries also invited. 


The Will Burt Co VARNILLE, 


Department O 


TRACTOR 
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The newest 
member of a famous 
family of Rotary tillers 
backed by over {8 years 

of know how in 

making rotary till- 
age equipment. 


Precision built. . 


Quality performance. . 
Field tested and proven. . 
Shielded for safety and plant pro- 
tection. .front mounted for accu- 
racy, visibility, and control. .24 
HP 4 cycle engine, three forward 
speeds, semi-automatie free wheel- 
ing. Rotary tiller is adjustable 
to 16”—has patented tines. 
Additional tools available—sickle 
bar, sprayer. seeder, bulldozer, 
snow plow, furrower. Complete de- 
tails upon request. 


BRILLION WISCONSIN 


Thousands 
of satisfied 


IDEAL for 
VEGETABLE GARDENS 


No more hard spading! You too can have fine gar- 
dens, with less time, less effort (do 10 hrs, work in 
1). ‘““TUG-O-WHEEL”’ does it—all steel outfit plows 
5°” deep; marks rows 12” to 36°’ wide; hills, culti- 
vates, destroys weeds; fast, quick, easy; quality fully 
guaranteed. Free folder tells all. Write 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
|_Dept. 0 Baliston Spa, New York 


COMPOST 
AS YOU WANT IT 


. SCREENED 

. SHREDDED 

. .GROUND 

. .MIXED 

Rocks, trash sepa- 
rated. Grinds manure 


and tough organic 
matter through roll- 


(PATENTED) 
ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as 
wanted through perforated screens. Free 
compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP.wicnita” KANSAS 


SEED 

) 

© You will love it - properly distributed seed 
© goes twice as far - saves thinning. For peas 
© to petunias. Cork of 61/2" x 1" plastic tube 
© Pivots in palm - tap gently. SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. Prepaid -- 2 for $1 bill 

8 GRO-QUITK CO., 361 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 


any walnuts this year because the 
entire crop is a failure. They are 
dried-up and tasteless. We sent him 
a sample in a letter and he wrote 
back that if the nuts were all like 
the sample, he would like to buy 
them all. In a few days I brought 
them to the store, and was he sur- 
prised about the nuts. So we told 
him they were not sprayed, but fed 
organic matter. Our good friend in 
California had sent us some bay 
leaves and we had a few in with the 
walnut meats. He was surprised 
that bay leaves would keep the meats 
free from bugs and worms. Wish 
many more could learn how valu- 
able leaves are, not only for compost, 
but also for medicine, such as black 
walnut leaves, which we both are 
still taking before breakfast and con- 
sider that our morning starter. It is 
an excellent tonic. We never did try 
the black walnut leaf tea as a spray 
here because so far we have not had 
any need for a spray, but we did try 
it out in Santa Clara, California, 
with some good results. 

Just thought you would be inter- 
ested to learn we can make excellent 
compost without extra labor. Mother 
says that the horse manure helps to 
make the ground soft so the worms 
can work better. 

Miss Joanna Mayer, Ph.D. 
317 S. Leo, Mt. Angel, Ore. 


DESMODIUM AS A 
COVER CROP 


I have been planting beggar weed 
(Desmodium purpureum) for a sum- 
mer cover crop on land that I intend 
to use next year. In wet weather it 
grows very rank. I cut this before 
it seeds like hay as high as I can set 
the sickle, about 8 inches. I compost 
the hay and rototill the stubble, 
plant rye and vetch (winter hairy) 
in early September. Then plow 
under in spring. I rototill instead 
of disc after compost is spread with 
a manure spreader. The aphids 
have disappeared, and the codling 
moths do not seem to bother the 
apples or a wild haw tree on the 
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POTTED 
PLANTS 


HUNGRY? 


House Plants Thrive 


on ActivO! 
Just mix ActivO with potting soil—2 to 
4 tablespoons per quart of soil... or add 
to soil of plants already potted and 
growing. See them pep up!... Living 
organisms, minerals, hormones and vita- 
mins in ActivO energize soil; stimulate 
growth, make more lush foliage, encour- 
age better blooming and richer color. 
Tonic for sickly plants. 

“NEVER SAW 

SUCH BLOOMING,” 

writes garden authority, who mixed 
ActivO with potting soil for fuchsias. 
Try it! By all means use it with AFRI- 
CAN VIOLETS. 
No. 7 size ActivO gives hundreds of 
plant feedings. 
Coupon and more details on page 53. 
By all means, TURN NOW TO PAGE 
53, and send your order for ActivO 
while you're thinking of it. 


BENSON-MACLEAN BRIDGETON 100, 


INDIANA 
i, $SUB-ZERO 
MY 
x atented Hybrid Tea 


®@ Hardy even in Canada — Ex- 

tremely vigorous. Live years 
longer than average type. 

; @ Huge blooms all summer— 

a Quantities of gorgeous, fra- 

grant blooms continuously. 

Marvelous@ 5 varieties—V for Victory 

texture, (yellow), Pink Princess, Lily 

~~ formand Pons (White), Shades of Au- 

fragrance 'umn(bi-color),Red Duchess. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
39 E. 3rd, @ Faribault, Minnesota 


ORGANICALLY GROWN 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Pioneer Compost Gladiolus Growers. Healthier Organic 
Bulbs give Better Flowers; Keep contamination from 
Your Garden. 

Send For Catalog 


PINE SHADOWS GARDENS 


Peshtigo, Wis. Home Of The “21” Bulbs 


Large, healthy 3- to 4-yoar-old 6- & 
14-ineh trees. 10 ea. Blue Spruce 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Seote 
Pine, Mugho Pine. Sent postpaid # 
planting time. Evergreen catalog: 
write Box 


MUSSER FORESTS. inc. 
Indiana. Pa. 


The 1950 Weather Watcher | 
Hotbeds and Coldframes 


Inexpensive, automatic, No-draft ventilation. Prevent 
overheating or chilling that may stunt or kill your best 
seedlings. Automatic heat optional. You can now build 
the new Weather Watcher sash to fit your own frame 
from the big 1950 construction plans. Send for free 
folders today and be ready at planting time. 


H. R. RAWSON 4228 Highland Ave 


Downers Grove, Ili. 
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GARDEN FLOWERS 
IN COLOR / 


SO REAL YOU CAN 
ALMOST SMELL ’EM! 


Now you, too, can identify all common 
garden flowers at a glance. Beauti- 
ful, natural color photographs. Yes—850 
of them—lifelike, real-looking. Plus com- 
plete instructions on how to grow them. 
Become a Flower Expert 
Here is the perfect guide to planting your 
garden, planning a color scheme, or combining 
plants in beds and borders. Valuable cultural 
directions. Special section about soils, ferti- 
lizers, cultivation. Includes annuals, perenni- 
als, flowering trees, shrubs, vines, bulbs and 
roses. Sketches of garden operations. — 
Amazing new guide book jam- —s 
packed with valuable informa- 
tion for beginner. Ex- 
cellent reference for ad- 
vanced. 
SEND NO MONEY 
FREE 7 DAY TRIAL 
Don’t take our word for 
it that you, too, can 
grow a stunning garden 
with this beautiful book. 
Mail coupon today and 
see for yourself at our ex- 
pense. Pay postman nothing. 
If delighted, send only $2.95. (Worth $10.) 
Otherwise return this amazing book and 
owe nothing! Mail coupon NOW to The Macmillan 
Co., Dept. OG2, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


The Macmillan Co., Dept. 0G2 MAIL | 
60 Fifth Ave., New York Y. NOW 

| Please send me “GARDEN FLOWERS IN 
COLOR” on 7 Day FREE Trial. If delighted, 
I will send you $2.95. Otherwise I will return | 
book and owe nothing. 
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or 


Be sure to use Plant Bai 
Pots for better results. 


300 PLANT 
BANDS $2.75 


100 for $1.35 

sent postpaid. (West of 

Qhio or South of Va., mail- 

ing 25¢ extra.) Crate of 1,000 

by express not prepaid, vote dl $6.48. 
Is 


WOOD VENEER ' 
300 pans 82:75 


If you start your seeds, 
seedlings, cuttings, etc., in 
V Plant Bands you can have 
better plants with sturdier 
root systems; earlier re- 
sults; no wilt; no setback 
en transplanted  out- 
doors. Millions used by 
professional growers. Made 
of wood, not paper. Size 
2x2x2V2. They cost so 
little, too. ; 


or Ferto- 


FERTO-POTS 


sold. Two sizes. 


$5.00, and 


Sensational invention. Plant “eats” 
pot. FERTO-POTS are made of a rich 
cow manure mixture in automatic 
pot machines and kiln dried. Start 
seeds, bulbs, plants, cuttings, etc. 
in FERTO-POTS. Pot and all goes 
into the ground. No wilt, no set- 
back in transplanting; better results; 
earlier crops; larger profits. Pots 
soften up in the moist soil and f 
the plants. FERTO-POTS have taken 
the gereer world by storm. Millions 
©. for $2.75; 250— 
No. 3—100 for $3.25: 250—$5.75, 


by express, (not prepaid.) Use FERTO-POTS and 
enjoy a thrilling new garden experience. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


14 FARGO BLDG. FRENCHTOWN, N. Jj. 


road side. There are no cabbage 
worms, and very few bean beetles, 
but the blister beetles stiil seem to 
be with me. 
’ Mr. Jerome B. Mumma, 
104 Lawn St., Dayton 5, O. 
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LIVING SOILS CONSUME 
ORGANIC MATTER 

I have read in Organic Gardening 
that soil enriched with compost will 
devour anything thrown it. Well, 
here is an illustration of it. 

Last fall when I cleaned up my 
garden I pulled out some of the 
sweet corn fodder. I did this to get 
rid of the stubble, as I do not plow 
or dig my garden. The sweet corn 
as well as the other plants had a 
very extensive root system and was 
hard to pull, so I cut off the rest of 
the fodder. This spring when I 
started planting there were no roots 
on the stubble and I could rake 
them up without any trouble. Upon 
examination, I found there were ab- 
solutely no roots, just the stubble 
setting on top of the ground. It 
seems as soon as the stalk is dead 
the ground starts to eat up the roots. 
Another illustration: I use old news- 
paper to mulch my garden and cover 
the papers with straw. The papers 
make the straw go farther. When I 
began this method I would use two 
thicknesses of paper and some of the 
paper would be left the next year. 
Now I use four thicknesses and it 
all disappears during the summer. 
But it still answers the purpose very 
well. I have been using compost 
for about five years. 

C. E. Briggs, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Box 99, 
Jersey Shore, Penna. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK GAVE 
IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
I have used phosphate rock on 
ever- bearing strawberries, and two 
weeks later we could notice a differ- 
ence. Now we are picking large 
berries instead of little nubbins. 
Mrs. Regina Esser 
Maria Stein, Ohio 
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America's Most Popular 
British Monthly 


Britain’s famous GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has 
achieved a unique place in the esteem of American 
garden lovers. Thousands of horticultural enthusiasts 
throughout the United States value it for its authori- 

|. tative articles by many of the world’s foremost plants- 
men, delightful features on old-world gardens, de- 
tailed reviews of latest British and European varie- 
ties, ete. Lavishly illustrated. Why not subscribe 
to-day? Just fill in the form below. 


Send only $1.50 
fer One Year 
(12 consecutive 
issues sent di- 
rect to your 
address from 
London). Two 
Years $2.75. 
Three Years $4. 
CLIP 
AND 
MAIL 


To our authorized agent 


Jeremy North—Bookseller (GI. 135), 
“Friendship House,’’ Jamestown, Rhode Island. 


Please send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 


ooecee year(s). I enclose remittance value ......... 
Beate 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


BUTTONS 
may now be ob- 
tained through 
the ORGANIC GARDENING 
office. These attractive bronze but- 
tons with green enamel border are 
excellent for garden clubs or in- 
dividual use. 
OFFICIAL ORGANICULTURE EMBLEM 
Price 50c 


Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


THE 


Salt-Free 
Diet 


COOK BOOK 


By E.G. CONASON, M.D., 
and ELLA METZ, Dietician 


P 150 delicious, basic meals 
that make the Salt-Free Diet 
a pleasure to follow, and 
comply with all medical 
specifications. 60 meals for 
reducing. Special diets for 
diabetics and diners-out. Salt 
and calorie content of the 
600 basic foods. $3 


postage by 
days if not 


Order “from Lear Publishers, 
105 E. 15 St., N. Y. 3. Save 
remitting now. Refund in 10 


completely satisfied. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


CANCER — PART X— SALT 


T THE head of this chapter I 

wish to quote one long sen- 

tence from the book, Cancer, by Dr. 
A. T. Brand: 

“What I consider to be one great 

barrier to the discovery of the cause 


of cancer, is the apparently univer- ‘ 


sal feeling that this cause is dread- 
fully recondite and complex, where- 
as it may, and probably will, be 
found to be excessively simple with 
nothing specially mysterious about 

The more I delve into, read and 
study about cancer the more | come 
to the conclusion that the more com- 
plicated cancer itself is, the simpler 
will ultimately be found to be its 
basic causes. Eventually medical 
science is bound to discover these 
fundamental simple incitements to 
the involved problem of cancer. 

A few weeks ago if you were to 
have told me that such a simple 
item in the diet as table, salt (sodium 
chloride) was one of the suspected 
causes of cancer I might have re- 
acted skeptically, but today after 
checking the existing medical re- 
search and opinion on this point I 
think there is a good deal to be said 
for it. 

A few years ago I went to St. 
Petersburg, Florida and met a woman 
who had had arthritis. She told me 
that her doctor had strongly urged 
upon her a completely salt free diet 
and that along with other treatments 
she was practically completely cured. 


14 


She also had to drastically and com- 
pletely eliminate white sugar, and 
foods that contained it. In the last 
few years several of my friends who 
were suffering from high blood- 
pressure were told by their physicians 
to eliminate all salt from their diet. 
A few days ago a friend of mine who 
has heart trouble was told to elim- 
inate salt completely from his diet. 
In kidney trouble salt is banned. 
Another friend who had a paralytic 
stroke was ordered to eat a salt-free 
diet. Incidentally, her husband ask- 
ed the doctor, “Must I wait until 
I get a stroke to cut out salt or should 
follow the same diet as my wife?” 
The doctor told him to cut it out 
also, as a preventive measure. 

Now, all the diseases just men- 
tioned are in the degenerative class- 
ification and it seems to be standard 
medical practice today to outlaw 
salt in their treatment. Then why 
not ascertain if salt should not be 
put under the ban by everyone, be- 
fore arthritis, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, kidney trouble and 
strokes of paralysis show their ugly 
faces? 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE AND 
SALT 


In the June 4, 1949 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association there is an article en- 
titled Hypertension and the Saltless 
Diet. Hypertension means high blood 
pressure. Here are some of the facts 


in it: Animal experiments conclu- 
sively prove the increase of blood 
pressure by the feeding of salt and 
the benefits obtained by eliminating 
salt are not restricted merely to 
pressure reduction. There is “fre- 
quent clearing of retinitis, conges- 
tive failure, headaches, dyspnea and 
other symptons.” 

In this article, Dr. Frederick M. 
Allen, who introduced the low salt 
djet for high blood pressure into this 
ccuntry in 1922 says: “My conclu- 
sion, based on unique experience in 
several thousand cases during 28 
years, is that saltless diets, especially 
when begun reasonably early, can 
specifically arrest progressiveness, 
prevent complications and thus pro- 
vide the first real control of deaths 
from hypertension.” 

Being interested in the subject of 
cancer I went to New York and 
ran through the list of books on this 
subject at the library of the N. Y. 
Academy of Medicine. I saw several 
mentions of salt specifically with 
cancer and recalling the many in- 
stances in which doctors had pre- 
scribed against it, I decided to read 
up on the the subject. 


DR. JAMES BRAITHWAITE 


One of the earliest writers on salt 
and cancer was James Braithwaite, 
M. D. of Leeds, England who wrote 
about 1902 a book called Excess of 
Salt in the Diet and 3 other factors, 
the probable causes of Cancer. For 
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three months Braithwaite kept a 
woman who had cancer of the breast 
almost entirely without salt. “She 
was allowed to drink ordinary water, 
but I find that, against orders, her 
daughter has put a mere pinch of 
salt in the bread......... The tumor, 
which had grown so rapidly as to be 
of considerable size within 3 months, 
was at once arrested in growth, re- 
mained stationary for about 6 weeks, 
and then decreased in size up to the 
last time I saw her on Feb. 10. The 
diminution in diameter between 
January 13 and Feb. 10 was about 
% of an inch. The diameter of the 
tumor is now 2% inches........ There 
was a patch of skin the size of a 
shilling infiltrated with the disease 
and closely attached to the tumor. 
This has become loose and can now 
be pinched up and raised from it ....... 

“(March 7. — Since correcting 
proof, the patient has returned home, 
and I have seen her today and find 
the tumor again increased in size— 
the diameter being 3% inches. She 
has, however, taken salt daily, al- 
though in small quantities. She says 
she ‘cannot eat her food without it’].” 

Braithwaite says that salt harms 
because it is not a food but an in- 
organic chemical. It is a stimulant to 
cell metabolism and in oversupply 
is dangerous. It is a powerful stimu- 
lator of the metamorphosis of tissue. 
In other words, salt is not a food 
but an inorganic chemical stimulant. 


MR. MARWOOD 

Around 1910 comes Frederick T. 
Marwood, a layman, with his book 
“What is the Root Cause of Cancer— 
Is it the Excessive Consumption of 
Common Salt, Salted Foods and Salt 
Compounds? Marwood “ investigated 
over one hundred cancer deaths, and 
in every instance, excepting one, I 
have found the victims have been 
abnormally fond of salt and salted 
foods, or had taken aperient salts 
daily for many years. The exceptional 
case referred to, was one of a female, 
who, as far as I could trace, had not 
shown any particular partiality for 
salt, but was admittedly a “big eater” 
which, with normal modern diet, im- 
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plies an extra consumption of salt.” 

Marwood says further: “some in- 
teresting diet experiments in connec- 
tion with salt have been carried out 
on rats and mice, by Mr. Milo 
Hastings, Physical Culture Research 
Laboratory, Broadway, N. Y.—in 
which it was demonstrated that a 
little salt was beneficial, with an over- 
salted diet one lot of these animals 
deteriorated physically very consid- 
erably, but with a little salt, another 
section thrived.” Again Marwood 
says: “Is there any wonder that an 
American doctor should write to the 
Daily Express:— 

“Is the eating of salt a peril to 
health?” 

“During the last few years, the 
death-rate in America from nephritis, 
Bright’s Disease, heart disease, and 
kidney disease, has increased far 
more than that in England, and it is 
suggested, that the explanation lies 
in the heavier consumption of salt 
ir. the United States.” 

“There is no doubt at all, that the 
average person eats far more salt 
than the system requires. Salt ages 
people. It is the enemy of good di- 
gestion, and it is a prolific cause of 
stomach, kidney and nerve impair- 
ments.” 


DR. L. DUNCAN BULKLEY 


The third reference to salt in the 
library of the N.Y. Academy of Med- 
icine was an article written by L. 
Ducan Bulkley, M.D. in the medical 
journal called Cancer published un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Association for the Prevention and 
Cure of Cancer, and please note that 
L. Ducan Bulkley was the editor 
of this medical journal. His article 
was the editorial in the issue of July, 
1927. I am going to quote from it: 

“Recently a very intelligent lady, 
aged 46, from the West, whom I was 
attending for cancer of the breast, 
on inquiry as to how she was doing 
since her previous visit, remarked 
very simply ‘that she had improved 
and that the breast had improved 
much and was softer since she had 
left off the use of salt and sugar.’ 
In directing her diet I had never 


mentioned salt, and could not learn 
why she had made the change. I 
could understand why the absence 
of much white sugar could be of 
great advantage to her cancer, but 


“the matter of salt, as mentioned, I 


did not give a thought to. So the 
thing went from my mind, until this 
evening, when reading some printed 
material from Mr. Frederick Mar- 
wood of Blackburn, England, whose 
book “What Is the Cause of Cancer? 
Is it the Excessive Use of Common 
Salt, Salted Foods, and Salt Com- 
pounds?” (which book was reviewed 
in Cancer, Vol. III No. 2, January, 
1926), brought the incident to my 
mind. 

“I may add that another lady 
patient, aged about 50, with cancer 
of the breast, has just been directed 
very carefully to cut out all salt, 
and to make no other change in the 
treatment, and we will see the result 
in a couple of weeks, no longer. 

“Tt is interesting to note here that 
the late Dr. Braithwaite of Leeds, 
England, urged the same proposi- 
tion as Mr. Marwood, in 1901, of 
which Mr. Marwood gives an ab- 
stract at the end of his book. He 
also gives a lot of confirmatory 
evidence from many competent ob- 
servers in the printed matter already 
referred to, which no doubt he would 
be glad to send to anyone writing to 
him. 

“It is interesting to consider some 
of the supplemental proof which Mr. 
Marwood has printed in the sheets 
referred to: The eminent statistician, 
Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., wrote 
tc Mr. Marwood the following: 
‘During my late investigation in 
Mexico, I found that where cancer 
was relatively rare, salt consumption 
was as relatively rare. Mexicans as 
well as Indians use relatively small 
quantities of salt compared with the 
excessive consumption in this coun- 
try, i.e. United States.’” 

Please note that in the third in- 
stallment of this series entitled Prim- 
itwe Peoples, I drew attention to 
the low incidence of cancer among 
the Navajos of Arizona and New 
Mexico. It is possible that they use 
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less salt than the average American. 
Dr. Bulkley goes on: “Mr. Marwood 
quotes the well known writer on 
cancer, Dr. Shaw MacKenzie, as 
saying: ‘In several cases recently 
seen, inquiry has exhibited the fact 
that salt has been taken in excess.’ 

“Mr. Marwood also quotes a num- 
ber of writers who speak strongly 
of the effect of salt on high blood 
pressure, and of its injurious effects 
on weakened kidneys. 

“We know that chloride of sod- 
ium, NaCl, is one of the constituents 
of the blood, but its proportion in 
health and serious disease is not cer- 
tain. The elaborate work of Wesslow 
on the blood does not mention cancer 
or carcinosis. Forbes Ross, formerly 
a cancer surgeon, in his wonderful 
book on Cancer, the Problem of 
Its Genesis and Treatment, after 
abandoning surgery, and after spend- 
ing ten years in constant microscop- 
ical, clinical, and chemical research, 
advanced the hypothesis that cancer 
is due to a want of balance in par- 
ticular mineral salts in the body, and 
that the disturbance in this balance 
leads to the disorderly growth of ma- 
lignant tissues. Possibly the presence 
of chloride of sodium, taken with the 
food, disturbs this balance and pro- 
duces what is known as ‘Carcinoma’ 
(epiblastic and hypoblastic).” 

After going into an involved dis- 
cussion on the disturbance of the 
potash balance in the body and its 
effect in producing cancer, Dr. Bulk- 
ley says: “From all this it may be 
understood how chloride of sodium, 
or common salt, in any excess with 
the food may disturb the balance 
of the mineral ingredients of the 
blood, replacing the tissue of the 
cells when worn out, instead of a 
potassium salt, thus starting them 
on their riotous, malignant action, 
in response to local irritation, and 
ending in fully developed cancer: 
Naturally also if the cells are wrongly 
nourished they will keep up this mor- 
bid action until life is destroyed. 

“Mr. Marwood recently took an 
account of the consumption of cook- 
ing and table salt in his own house- 
hold, consisting on an average of 


twelve persons. He found that it 
amounted to 4 pounds per head a 
year; this in addition to the usual 
salted foods and occasional saline 
aperients. In closing his account of 
‘Household Salt Consumption,’ in 
a recent contribution, he says, ‘My 
own opinion, based entirely on the 
views of scientific writers, is that 
one-quarter of an ounce of salt per 
week, or one pound per head, each 
year, is ample to supply the body 
with the actual needs in the re- 
placing of chloride of sodium lost in 
modern methods of cooking and the 
preparation of food,’ and also added, 
‘What would happen to electrical 
storage batteries if we added sul- 
phuric acid greatly in excess of the 
necessary formulas, seems to me, will 
happen in another degree to our in- 
ternal storage batteries, if we ingest 
a powerful corrosive chemical, sod- 
ium chloride to the extent of 10, 20, 
30 times, or even more, than nature 
has prescribed.’ 

“As this writing is being finished, 
a third, a very intelligent lady pa- 
tient of about 50 years of age, with 
cancer of the breast, doing well under 
treatment, was in the office, and 
when the subject of salt in connection 
with cancer was menitoned, she re- 
marked quite innocently, ‘I do not 
think that my breast would be near- 
ly so well as it is if I had not aban- 
doned salt and I have now no crav- 
ing for salt, nor any use for it.’ The 
subject of salt had not been previous- 
ly mentioned to her, so the leaven is 
working.” 

When I returned home I discover- 
ed that in Hoffman’s book, Cancer 
& Diet, a copy of which I own, there 
was a great deal of incriminating 
information against salt and cancer, 
which I am going to mention now: 


HOFFMAN 


On Page 181 Hoffman says: “Mar- 
wood has tabulated the viewpoints 
of authorities condemning table salt 
as a poison or prejudicial to health, 
starting with Dr. Taylor of London, 
1839, and including Dr. Edward 
Smith of London, who in his ‘Prac- 
tical Dietary’ uttered a note of warn- 


ing in 1865, Dr. Robert Hutchinson, 
1893, Mrs. Leigh Hunt Wallace who 
wrote on Salt in Relation to Health 
and Disease in 1898,........ and Dr. 
Clement Jeffery, London, 1925. 

“At the beginning of the century 
there were several important papers 
on salt as a predisposing factor in 
cancer causation, initiated by a dis- 
cussion in the London Lancet by 
M. Bernstein who discussed the ques- 
tion of excess salt in the diet as a 
probable factor in the causation of 
cancer.” 

Hoffman continues: “The view- 
point of Marwood was accepted, 
among others, by Sir R. Douglas 
Powell, in the statement ‘that: I 
think you have done a service in 
drawing attention to this as a possible 
factor in the causation of cancer, 
and I admire the caution and re- 
straint with which you produce the 
results of your inquiries, extended 
over so many years. Marwood also 
quotes Dr. Hindhede of Copen- 
hagen, the foremost Danish authority 
on diet, to the effect that: ‘I have 
read your paper with great interest. 
I think you are right that salt is one 
of the causes, perhaps a very signif- 
icant one. ’” 

Hoffman continues: 

“I can only refer very briefly to 
an important paper on ‘Saline Waters 
and the Use and Abuse of Common 
Salt,’ by R. Ackerly, M. B., contri- 
buted to the Proceedings of — the 
Royal Society of Medicine, 1910. The 
general conclusion is advanced that 
the excessive salt consumption of the 
present day among practically all 
civilized people is not because of in- 
herent necessity for dietary or nu- 
tritional purposes, but because of the 
acquirement of a habit or an acquir- 
ed taste, which evidently demands 
far reaching correction. Ackerly re- 
marks: ‘So far as I can make out 
from researches into the statements 
of physiologists, all the salt that the 
body requires daily is at most 2 grm. 
to 3 grm., and considerably more 
than this is contained in our food 
without artificial addition .... Accord- 
ing to Ackerly, the average quantity 
of salt taken by western nations is 
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from 15 to 20 grm., seven to ten 
times as much as is necessary, and 
this quantity is frequently exceeded.” 

Hoffman quotes Dr. A. Von Ger- 
hardt in 1912 as having said that all 
salty and highly spiced dishes and 
meat miake cancer worse. In 1917 
Lieut. Colonel Wm. H. Hildebrand 
of the Indian Army, in his book 
The Cause, Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Cancer and Other Diseases, 
said: “I understand that taking salt 
without food by a cancer patient 
actually aggravates the disease or 
that the disease improves if no salt 
is eaten; so the above may be the 
reason, or there must be some other 
reason for salt being injurious to 
cancer.” 

At the Homoeopathic Congress, 
London, 1924, Dr. Wynne Thomas 
said: “I really think that the enor- 
mous amount of salts taken by civi- 
lized nations, has a great deal to do 
with the prevalence of cancer.” Hoff- 
man quotes Dr. E. Friedberger of 
Berlin in 1928 in an address delivered 
before the Society of Digestive Dis- 
eases and Metabolism in Amster- 
dam as referring to the excess in- 
take of table salt and its dangers. 
An important reference is to Dr. 
Behnhard Fischer-Wasels, Director 
of the Pathological Institute of the 
University of Frankfort. Hoffman 
says regarding this doctor’s work: 


REASONS 


“Next he considers a diet rich in 
water and fluids is dangerous be- 
cause it produces alkaloses of the 
blood which again favors cancer cell 
growth. The tissue of the tumor con- 
tains a larger amount of fluid pro- 
portionately than any tissue in the 
body. Since table salt increases tumor 
growth in animal experimentation, 
he advises cancer patients and per- 
sons in danger of contracting cancer 
as the result of a cancerous predis- 
position to limit themselves to a 
table-salt-free diet......and a limited 
fluid intake.” Salt has the property 
of keeping fluid about it and is there- 
fore contra-indicated for two reasons. 

Hoffman himself, who has stydied 
the worldwide use of salt by Nations 
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and tribes, says: “Those who believe 


that excessive salt consumption is a. 


factor in cancer causation may derive 
much support for their views from 
the fact that a low rate of salt con- 
sumption coincides with a low rate 
of frequency in cancer occurrence.” 
On Page 184 of his book Hoffman 
places himself in the- category of 
“Those who believe that excessive 
salt consumption is a factor in cancer 
causation” by saying “I can see 
enough consistency in the viewpoint 
of Marwood and others that the ex- 
cessive use of common table salt 
under the conditions stated may 
prove a contributory factor in the 
causation of malignant tumors.” 


MORE REASONS 


I have given some quotations 
which offer reasons why table salt 
is bad’ for the human organism. I 
have noted others in the reading of 
medical books and articles. Here is 
an item which represents a clipping 
from a health magazine, but the 
source and author were not noted: 

“The salt-eating habit is one of the 
most persistent and widespread diet- 
ary vices of the human race, and 
ene which is responsible for more 
diseases than is the consumption of 
any other single article of food. Ac- 
cording to Professor Sherman, soon 
after eating salt, the body gives off 
through the urine practically the 
same quantity of salt as was consum- 
ed, showing that the organism can 
not utilize imorganic sodium chlo- 
ride, but expells it as it does any in- 
organic poison. But in passing out of 
the blood from the kidneys, this salt 
injures the delicate nephritic tubules 
of these organs, and is a cause for 
their eventual break-down. Also in 
passing through the heart, in solution 
in the blood, salt injures the heart; 
it causes excessive irritation of the 
heart muscles, increasing the heart 
beat and heightening the blood pres- 
sure.” 

Professor Sherman, of Columbia 
University, is one of the world’s out- 
standing authorities on nutrition. 

Dr. John A. Shaw-Mackenzie, in 
his book The Nature and Treatment 


of Cancer (1906) says: “In several 
cases recently seen, inquiry has elic- 
ited the fact that salt has been taken 
in excess, as also there has been a 
craving for acids. In one case the 
patient informed me he had long 
thought he was taking too much 
salt, and that it must be deleterious. 
This popular belief has an element 
of truth in it. If cancer cells take from 
the blood for their own purposes 
those substances from which the or- 
ganism usually forms hydrochloric 
acid in aid of its gastric digestion 
(J. Beard), it is probable that salt 
and chlorides are contra-indicated. 
In two carcinomatous patients their 
conditions appeared to be aggravated 
by change to the seaside.” There 
might be a tendency for a doctor to 
send a cancer patient to the seashore 
on account of its healthful atmos- 
phere, but if he is going to breathe 
in salt and salt is found to be an 
irritant in cancer, this practice pro- 
bably should not be resorted to. 

In another case I noted a state- 
ment in a medical article that there 
was an oversupply of chlorides al- 
ways found in cancerous tissues lead- 
ing to the implication that it might 
come from the chloride portion of 
the salt (sodium chloride). But ac- 
cording to Dr. Sherman the salt 
leaves the body as is and does not 
break down. Another authority says: 
“The most important function of salt 
seems to be the formation of hydro- 
chloric acid, the acid in the gastric 
juice,” suggesting therefore that salt 
breaks down in the body to sodium 
and chlorides (chlorine). 

Another says: “Salt controls the 
density of the blood, maintaining it 
in a condition conducive to health. 
It induces the formation of cells and 
increases bodily weight.” If it in- 
duces the formation of cells, we may 
be coming close to the connection 
between salt and cancer. Does an 
oversupply of salt cause an abnormal 
formation of cells? In cancer you 
have the formation of too many cells. 

Dr. Sherman says also that the 
use of salt may be a factor or a 
disturbance in the osmotic pressure 
of tissues. This is an important func- 
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tion which involves almost every 
portion of the body. 

Dr. Ackerley, who was mentioned 
previously, sums up the injurious 
effects of excessive salt intake in 
the following four observations: 


1.From throwing upon the excre- 


tory organs wholly unnecessary 
work; 


2. From impregnating the fluids and 
tissues of the body with a pro- 
portion of one salt only, far in ex- 
cess of its needs; 

3. From the retention in the body 
of compensating fluid; 

4. From the necessity thrown on oth- 
er organs of getting rid of this 
large amount of what is truly not 
required—a foreign body.” 
Sherman in his book Chemistry of 

Food and Nutrition says: “Moderate 
variations in the amount of salt taken 
have no immediate significant effect 
upon metabolism. Large amounts in- 
crease the quanity of protein ca- 
tabolized, and through overstimulat- 
ing the digestive tract, may also in- 
terfere with the absorption and uti- 
hzation of the food. Current medical 
opinion favors the diminished intake 
of sodium chloride after the age of 
forty or thereabouts, as it is believed 
to contribute to the tendency to in- 
crease blood pressure.” There is no 
question that since the efficient func- 
tioning of the entire body depends 
on the blood, its circulation and 
makeup, abnormalities in the pressure 
may be intimately related to and 
lead to the causation of many other 
diseases, including cancer. 

Here is a phase of the salt problem 
which is usually overlooked. In an 
article in the Analyst (June 1926) 
Rappin and Grasseron say: “Refined 
salt from various sources was found 
ty contain up to 8,300 bacteria and 
400 mould (spores) and although 
the majority of the organisms were 
saprophytic, toxic cultures were ob- 
tained in some cases. Brines of var- 
lous sources and ages were badly 
contaminated. The authors concluded 
that for food preservation purposes 
the salt should be free from bacterial 
contamination and should be pre- 


pared only under aseptic conditions.” 

Hoffman comments on this item 
by saying: “If this should be sub- 
stantiated, it might be a clue to the 
injurious effects of common salt in 
introducing irritating bacteria into 
the human body, directly operating 
as causative factors in tumor 
growth.” 


PREGNANCY AND SALT 


I want to submit herewith an item 
that appeared in a medical publica- 
tion called Hospital Topics, in 1940, 
and, by the way, it comes from my 
own medical clipping file which I 
accumulated when I was editor of 
the magazine called Health Guide 
about ten years ago: 

“In the mind of the patient, the 
duration of labor and severity of its 
pain are the two most important 
factors of pregnancy. 

“Having used a salt-free diet in 
many cases of toxemia of pregnancy, 
Wadlow, of St. Joseph, Mo., noted 
that the labor was usually of short 
duration, and the pains were not 
severe. He therefore decided to try 
a salt-poor diet in normal cases as a 
prophylaxis against long and painful 
deliveries. 

“A series of 70 patients on this 
diet is reported in American Journal 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, May, 
1940. It was found that a definite re- 
duction in length of labor appeared 
when a low-salt diet was given dur- 
ing the latter weeks of pregnancy. 
Comparative tables compiled by the 
author indicate that both primaparae 
and multiparae benefited by the 
change in diet. The severity of the 
pains, although not as easily meas- 
ured as the duration of labor, was 
undoubtedly decreased in most of the 
cases. 

“While a physiologic explanation 
of Wadlow’s observations has not 
been worked out in detail, the author 
believes that a dehydration of mater- 
nal tissues is the most important 
physiological effect. The result is a re- 
duction in excitability of the nerve 
centers and a definite sedative effect, 
due to decreased sodium and chloride 
ions. 


“There is no untoward effect on 
lactation and post-partum recovery 
from this diet. Babies were of average 
weight.” 

Is this why the women of savage 
races have such a simple time with 
child-bearing? 


SALT AND OBESITY 


It is standard practice in reducing 
diets for doctors to suggest a drastic 
reduction in salt intake. This should 
be done for at least three reasons, 
First, salt in the body gathers water 
about it, thus causing water retention 
which adds to the weight. Secondly it 
excites the thirst, making for intake 
of water. Thirdly it causes an increas- 
ed flow of saliva, creating appetite 
and greater desire for food. 


SALT AND HEAT 


Of recent years it has become the 
fashion for people to take salt tablets 
in hot weather to prevent heat shock 
or prostration. It started with steel 
workers who have to stand in front 
of searing furnaces. In such cases 
such an extreme dehydration takes 
place that there is a serious loss of 
salt from the body and probably 
there must be a replacement. But 
in the steel mills the condition is 
treated by injecting salt solutions 
into the veins of the workers and not 
by salt tablets. 

This does not mean that everyone 
should run and take salt tablets dur- 
ing hot weather. I would like to 
reprint an item here from Time mag- 
azine of August 24, 1949 which 
throws some light on salt and heat: 

“One of the summer’s most an- 
noying complaints is prickly heat. 
Affecting children and adults alike, 
it is marked by scattered outbreaks 
of small red skin blisters which itch 
and burn. The condition may last 
for several weeks. 

“Medically speaking, prickly heat 
is an acute inflammation of the sweat 
glands. It usually occurs on confined 


skin areas when summer heat begins. 
Many doctors prescribe this treat- 
ment: Wash with dilute alcohol and | 
powder the affected areas; avoid too 
heavy clothing. 
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“An added note on how this itch- 
ing and burning condition may be 
eased was offered last week in the 
British journal Lancet by Drs. G. 
O. Horne and R. H. Mole of the 
Royal Infirmary in Edinburg. Re- 
porting on experiments they had 
made in Karachi, India, they linked 
occurrences of prickly heat with the 
amount of ordinary salt eaten by the 
affected person. (Many people in the 
United States and other countries 
throughout the world swallow salt 
tablets during the summer to replace 
body salt lost through prespiration. ) 
Their studies showed, the doctors 
said, that the rashlike outbreaks 
could be relieved by cutting down on 
the salt eaten by the patient while at 
the same time boosting his water in- 
take. 

“Ten hospital staff members were 
the ‘guinea pigs’ for the investiga- 
tions, carried out over a period of 
several months in the hot, humid 
Indian summer. In the water-drink- 
ing phase of the experiment, the 
patients gulped down 8 to 12 pints 
a day, in addition to their regular 
quota. When emphasis was switched 
to salt intake, each supplemented 
his daily diet with an extra 10 to 15 
grams (about half an ounce). 

“By checking the patients fre- 
quently, Drs. Horne and Mole found 
that their prickly heat usually showed 
definite improvement two or three 
days after increasing the water in- 
take. In eight of the ten the condi- 
tion was eventually improved or com- 
pletely relieved. The doctors also dis- 
covered prickly heat hit five patients 
again’ when salt intake jumped and 
water drinking was cut down. 

“To see if he could pin down the 
irritating agent Dr. Horne—one of 
the ‘guinea pigs’ himself—tried add- 
ing different sodium salts to his diet 
(table salt is sodium chloride). Prick- 
ly heat followed. He then substituted 
ammonium chloride, also a salt, and 
got no prickly-heat reaction. 

“Based on the outcome of this 
test, the doctors offered the ‘sugges- 
tion’ that sodium is the irritating 
agent in prickly heat. But they added 
this warning: ‘In the absence of a 
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fuller understanding of the relative 
importance of the chloride and sod- 
ium ions, it may not be easy to strike 
a balance between the prevention of 
chloride deficiency and the preven- 


tion of prickly heat. 
BAKER’S DISEASE 


A condition called “baker’s der- 
matitis,” a serious skin ailment, has 
been attributed to salt, that is, the 
kneading of dough containing salt, 
causes this disease. One writer has 
said that common salt should be con- 
sidered in the same class as the 
chemicals on the druggist’s shelf. It 
is the sodium salt of chlorine. It is 
no more a food than the potassium 
salt (potassium chloride), or the 
magnesium salt (magnesium chlor- 
ide), but perverted dietary habits 
have sanctioned its use. 

A few months ago I began to take 
particular notice of the mention of 
chemicals on labels and cans of food 
products. I was shocked to see that 
even in such a simple, elemental thing 
as salt, the hand of the chemist was 
to be felt. On our box of salt was 
the following list of items added: 
01% potassium iodide, .05% sod- 
ium bicarbonate, .90% tricalcium 
phosphate, and .04% dextrose. On 
other brands I have seen other chem- 
icals added to make it pour easier. 
We searched around and bought 
some coarse, loose salt, which we 
used from a small open dish. I pre- 
sume it contained nothing but the 
sodium chloride, but today you can- 
not be sure, especially if it is a pro- 
duct which originates in your own 
state, for it is only the federal laws 
that require the marking of such 
things on the package or can. I re- 
centy read that pepper has been 
adulterated with salt. In containers 
labled “pure black pepper,” officials 
of the Bureau of Foods and Chemis- 
try of Pennsylvania found no pepper 
whatever, but have discovered as 
high as 46 per cent of the mixture 
to be common table salt, imitation 
pepper flavoring, sand and finely 
ground cereals such as buckwheat, 
and cottonseed hulls which gave a 
black appearance. 


PRIMITIVE MAN AND SALT 

There is a fallacy prevalent that 
man must use artificial. salt in his 
diet to live, that it is necessary for 
the assimilation of food. That is utt- 
er nonsense. There are many African 
tribes that thrive without it. The 
Eskimos hate salt, until they begin 
to live with whites and only gradually 
learn to like it. Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, the famed Arctic explorer, in 
his book, My Life with the Eskimo, 
relates that when Eskimo visitors 
came too often to the expedition’s 
encampment and brought with them 
voracious appetites which threatened 
to clean out the white man’s larder, 
the Arctic adventurers would place 
a pinch of salt in the food—and the 
Eskimo would speedily depart for 
his own home where the fare was 
more tasty. 

The Islanders of Tristan da Cunha 
eat practically no salt and are ex- 
tremely healthy, in fact, one of the 
healthiest races in the world. The 
Hunzas of Northern India, about 
whom I have written a book called 
The Healthy Hunzas (Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pa.), do not eat salt. They 
are in a valley cut off from the out- 
side world and eat only what they 
raise themselves. Sir Robert McCar- 
rison, a research medical scientist, 
who lived among them for eleven 
years did not see one case of cancer 
among them. They are the health- 
iest people in the world, with prac- 
tically no disease of any kind. They 
of course grow their food by the or- 
ganic method, using no chemical fer- 
tilizers. 

True salt has always been a pop- 
ular part of the diet of most of man- 
kind. The word salary comes from the 
word salt. The Roman soldiers were 
sometimes paid off in salt. Wars have 
been fought over salt deposits. The 
Bible mentions the salt of the cove- 
nant which denotes the communion 
which the Israelites had with God, 
salt being a symbol of friendship 
and incorruption. 

In the sermon on the mount, how- 
ever, Christ said, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth: but if the salt has lost 
his savour, wherewith shall it be salt- 
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ed? it is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden 
under foot of man.” 

Has not the salt lost its savour, 
based on the evidence we have seen 
in this chapter? Should not salt be 
cast out of our dietary and be trodden 
under the feet of men? I think so. 

Would it be helpful in the allevia- 
tion of the fears of parents that their 
children may contact polio to elimi- 
nate salt out of their children’s diet. 
I think so. In my opinion salt should 
be excluded from everyone’s diet, 
be he healthy or not. 


FORBIDDEN FOOD 


The following is a list of forbidden 
food I find in a printed list furnished 
by a physician to a patient who must 
eat a low salt diet: 

Processed meats such as salted, 
smoked, canned, spiced and pickled 
meats, Bacon, ham, sausages, bolog- 


na, shell fish (clams, oysters, lob- 
ster, shrimp) processed fish, frank- 
furters, liverwurst, salami, canned 
vegetables (unless specially packed 
without salt), beets, celery, endive, 
kale, spinach, sauerkraut, broths, 
meat soups, regular commercial bread 
and rolls, salted crackers, pretzels, 
salted peanuts, all salted cheeses, 
commercial ice cream and salted but- 
ter. Also forbidden are olives, raisins, 
catsup, mayonnaise, pickles, relish, 
salted meat gravy and salted meat 
sauce. 

This list is for sick people who have 
to be extremely strict. An ordinary 
healthy person can use his or her 
judgment as to how far they wish to 
go. Remember that in their raw state 
fruits, vegetables and cereals natu- 
rally provide all the vital food salts 
we need for our well-being and pre- 
servation—also, if a person will go to 
a little pains to figure out an appetiz- 


ing diet, the saltless features of it 
will be easier to take. 

Wouldn’t it be sensational if man 
found that disease could be tremend- 
ously diminished by such a simple 
thing as eliminating salt from our 
diet. It might have tremendous im- 
plications. Cancer has been known 
from earliest times, but so has salt. 
It certainly is worthwhile checking 
into by the various cancer research 
organizations. 

As this article goes to press a 
friend tells me that he was cured of 
the hives on instructions by his phy- 
sician to cut out all salt. 


(To be continued—Next article 
Sugar and Cancer.) 


Editor's Note: This entire series may 
be reprinted free of charge by any 
newspaper or magazine. 


Organic Soils Behave Differently 


by DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


Director of Biochemical Research Laboratory, and author of Earth’s Face 
and Human Destiny, Biodynamic Farming and Gardening, et al. 


SOIL is considered good if it 
has at least 2% organic matter, 
very good if it has between 3 and 5%. 
Today, in the United States, the 
average organic content is near 1.5%, 
many agricultural soils are below 
this level. Any soil with an organic 
matter content less than 1% is en- 
dangered, tends toward erosion. 
Most of our knowledge of the 
chemical treatment of soils is based 
on studies of below average soils. 
Available nitrogen, phosphate and 
potassium are tested for in soils 
which do not “hold” these minerals, 
but let them slip away because there 
is no absorbent organic and/or col- 
loidal matter present. Here, the Lie- 
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big theory is fully applicable, for 
minerals in a mineralized soil behave 
as they do in nutrient solutions—they 
are available. If there are none a- 
vailable, then they just aren’t there. 
When, for one reason or another, 
they become unavailable it takes a 
long time for the natural, life process 
of the soil to make them accessible 
again. If these available supplies 
of minerals are exhausted they have 
to be replaced. The soil chemist 
is quite correct here, when he tells 
you that the lost minerals must be 
added again. The test for available 
minerals, therefore, gives a fair pic- 
ture of the situation in mineralized 
soils. 


In soils with a high organic mat- 
ter, and especially with a high humus 
content, the state of affairs is entirely 
different. This puzzle was first call- 
ed to our attention by a soil which 
showed a low availability of potas- 
sium and phosphate, yet produced 
a full crop with no deficiency symp- 
toms whatsoever. According to the 
rules, this soil should have been fer- 
tilized with potassium and phos 
phates. Judging by the crops it pro- 
duced it did not need these. Why? 
A total chemical analysis of this soil 
showed that it still contained 50,000 
Ibs. of potassium per acre, while of 
the available potassium there was 
only a trace. In this case the potas- 
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sium was not soluble (unavailable) 
being fixed in mineral and organic 
form. The quick extraction méthods 
used for the testing of available 
minerals did not find the unavail- 
able fraction of potassium. Never- 
theless, there was potassium present 
in the soil. Since the plants did not 
evidence any symptoms of potassium 
deficiency it can be assumed that 
they had a means of getting at the 
potassium and making use of it. In 
other words, plants must have a way 
of extracting the unavailable frac- 
tion from the soil, both from the 
mineral as well as from the organic 
sources. Bacteria undoubtedly play 
a role there too. 

On the other hand, plant growth 
is something quite different when it 
takes place in a nutritive solution 
or a mineralized soil. I link these 
two growth media because they are 
very similar in their behavior. A 
deficiency in either of these is an 
absolute deficiency. While, in an 
organic soil, a deficiency of the so- 
called available fraction is only rela- 
tive—dependent upon the method of 
extraction being used. In such a soil, 
the extracting methods of the plants 
and bacteria are able to get at the 
unavailable fraction. 

If the organic matter present is 
not in a raw, but in a digested form, 
i.e. in the form of humus, it has a 
high factor of absorption. It is the 
colloidal form of humus, of course, 
which has this absorptive capacity. 
Clay is also a colloid and behaves 
in very much the same way. Trans- 
lated into terms of weight, 1% or- 
ganic matter in a soil means about 
40,000 Ibs. per acre; 2°%% organic mat- 
ter 80,000 Ibs.; 3°4 organic matter, 
120,000 Ibs.; organic matter, 
160,000 Ibs. Since colloidal humus 
can absorb up to 2 times its own 
weight in moisture (sometimes even 
214 times its own weight), the 
amount of water present in such a 
soil will be double the amount of 
organic matter. This water in soils 
carries soluble minerals which are 
thus also absorbed by the organic 
matter. In other words, a soil with 
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3°%, organic matter can absorb 240,- 
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000 Ibs. of moisture (plus minerals 
in solution) as against a soil with 
1% organic matter, which will take 
up and retain only one third as 
much. This may also help to ex- 


plain why organic soils behave dif- 


ferently. Their hidden resources are 
considerably greater than those with 
low organic matter, i.e. mineralized 
soils. Soil testing with quick ex- 
traction methods will not necessarily 
reveal the hidden reserves of a soil 
with high organic matter content. _ 

We mentioned above that clay has 
2 behavior pattern which is similar 
to that of organic matter. Indeed, 
clay soils are in a way more “elastic” 
in their absorption and retention of 
moisture and minerals than light, 
sandy soils. It is also easier to main- 
tain the organic matter content of 
clay soils. However, it takes a longer 
period of time to increase the organ- 
ic matter content of clay soils too. 
Some years ago, a German experi- 
mental station made studies of the 
effect of additions of clay to ferment- 
ing manure and compost. (The clay 
was added in very thin layers as we 
used to interlayer the lime additions 
to compost.) It was found that these 
small amounts of clay helped to im- 
prove the fermentation of manure. 
It rotted better, and losses of soluble 
minerals (potassium for one, and 
also nitrogen) were considerably de- 
creased just through sprinkling some 
clay over the manure while building 
up the heap. 

It may be a commendable practice 
to add some clay to your compost, 
particularly if the soil you work with 
is a light sandy one. Some twenty 
years ago, I frequently recommended 
suspending clay in water and spray- 
ing it over garden beds in sandy soils 
with a low “holding” capacity. There 
is, however, one condition attached 
to making this practice effective. All 
colloids, both organic and mineral, 
coagulate in the presence of acids. 
Hence, one must take care that the 
soil or compost reaction is better 
than pH 6. If the soil or compost 
is in the acid range below pH 6, f.i. 
5.0 or 5.5, this measure will not be 
of much help. 


To return to the problem of find- 
ing out what really is in a soil, it 
seems that emission ‘spectrographic 
methods may tell us more about the 
actual contents. If, in addition, we 
test the available minerals, the or- 
ganic matter, the water absorption 
and holding capacity of a given 
soil, and determine the bacterial ac- 
tivity present there, then we may 
come nearer the reality. 

An interesting problem, in this 
connection, is concerned with the 
“mineral-holding capacity” of a soil. 
I have been making an intensive 
study of this problem and am pre- 
paring a detailed report with sub- 
stantiating figures. For the present, 
it is perhaps sufficient, as a prelimi- 
nary statement, to point out that one 
can wash out a soil by frequent per- 
colation until the filtrate no longer 
contains any minerals in solution. 
In many cases, the analysis of the 
soil before and after the washings 
does not correspond with the amount 
of minerals washed out. The hold- 
ing capacity is quite different in 
soils with a high organic matter con- 
tent from that of soils with low or- 
ganic matter. In fact, a soil with 
high organic matter loses very little 
through washing out. In the same 
procedure, a soil plus soluble miner- 
al fertilizer loses not only the added 
minerals, but quite a bit of its own 
hidden reserves too. Some of these 
are transformed into an available, 
soluble form, especially potassium, 
phosphates and magnesium. The 
losses of potassium and magnesium * 
are particularly striking. 

One can pour seven times their 
weight in water through soils with 
high organic matter, in 12 washings, 
(in our experiments) and not lose 
any appreciable amount of minerals. 
With mineralized soils it is quite 
a different matter. Such results de- 
mand that soil research be widened 
in order to do justice to organic soils. 


* Most of the eastern soils which we have 
analyzed were so deficient in magnesium 
that we would recommend the use of 
dolomite instead of lime as a general 
practice. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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An Oscar 


for Phlox 


Phlox Forms the Backbone 
of the Summer Garden 


by W. MARVIN LUNDY 


You may search where you will, 


say what you will, but after 
all is said and done, Phlox still holds 
its head highest as an indispensable 
in every garden from coast to coast. 
My interest was first aroused in 
Phlox several years ago by my grand- 
mother when she received so much 
enjoyment out of growing the annual 
variety. I now grow the hardy varie- 
ties exclusively as they produce much 
larger heads of flowers, and, of course, 
do not require planting each year. 
A very desirable feature of these 
flowers is their ability to produce 
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blossoms over a long period. Their 
blossoms begin unfolding in early 
spring and provide a continuous 
array of beauty throughout the 
spring and summer season. 

No other plant has so many de- 
sirable attributes or adapts itself so 
happily to all gardens. I know of 
scarcely any other hardy plant that 
needs as little attention or grows as 
prolifically and flowers so long. Phlox 
really provides the “backbone” of 
the summer garden. To grow it well 
the soil should be well drained, deep- 
ly spaded and have a goodly amount 


of compost added. It may be planted 
in the fall or spring in a sunny loca- 
tion. I have found that it makes a 
beautiful foundation planting on the 
east and south side of the garage, 
furnishing a beautiful color contrast 
to a white background. 

The plants require very little, if 
any, protection during the winter. 
They should, however, be dug up 
and divided every three or four years 
or they will become too crowded and 
as a result will have poor, small 
flowers. They should never be let 
go to seed, nor should they be water- 
ed overhead. When watering becomes 
necessary, let the hose run slowly 
on the ground and thus keep the 
blooms and foliage dry. This method 
will prevent mildew. 

The natural growth of Phlox is to 
produce a large main head of blos- 
soms, but quite by accident I dis- 
covered that they can be topped in 
early spring, which causes them to 
branch out and produce more and 
smaller clusters. Many times chil- 
dren become careless, as have mine. 


They accidentally broke out the tops 
of some of my plants. I thought they 
were done for but to my surprise 
they sent out side sprigs and I im- 
mediately liked the different effect 
it produced. I recommend that the 
reader try it some time on purpose. 

Phlox are versatile and congenial 
as they lend themselves to many 
arrangements according to the in- 
dividual desire. Their vivid colors 
are sure to make a lasting impression 

(Continued on page 54) 
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MILLET 


ILLET, or grain sorghum 
M (sorghum vulgare), produces 
small, round seeds which bear resem- 
blance to corn in chemical composi- 
tion, both being richer in fat than 
most other grains, the fat content 
of millet being 3.5 per cent. It is 
also richer in protein, of which it 
contains 9.0 per cent. Since corn 
germ has recently been found to 
contain all the essential amino acids 
of meat, soy beans and other com- 
plete proteins, we may assume that 
the same should be true of millet. 
That this is so, is indicated by the 
experiments of Qsborne and Mendel 
of Yale University, who found that 
millet, when served as an exclusive 
food, is able to supply all essential 
amino acids necessary for normal 
growth and maintenance, which 
would indicate that it contains a 
protein of high biological value. 

The grain sorghums comprise 
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as a Human 


' By W. R. RAYMOND, Ph.D. 


three varieties: the Dwarf and White 
Milo (to which milo maize belongs), 
which is the best variety for grain; 
the Kafirs, a sorghum with a more 
juicy stem, which is better adapted 
for forage purposes; and the Kaoli- 
angs, a sorghum grain which has 
been used as a human food in Ingia 
and northern Africa since time im- 
memorial. 

The sorghum grains were first in- 
troduced into this country in 1874, 
when they were brought over from 
Egypt and first planted in California. 
As they can withstand more drought 
than other field crops, they did very 
well in this part of the country. In 
the Imperial Valley, in Southern 
California, 150,000 acres of milo 
maize were cultivated in 1918, yield- 
ing on an average a ton an acre. 

Grain sorghums, or millets, served 
as a basic food in southern Egypt 
for many centuries. In fact, millet 


Food 


is one of the oldest foods of the hu- 
man race; and was grown as a grain 
crop since man first commenced to 
cultivate the earth. Since that time 
it has constituted a basic food of 
a considerable percentage of the 
world’s population. At present one- 
third of the human race living in the 
Orient uses millet as a daily food. 
In China millet has been cultivated 
for at least 5000 years; and in India 
the consumption of millet is greater 
than that of wheat. Contrary to pop- 
ular ideas on the subject, the Japa- 
nese, like the Chinese, are millet- 
eaters as well as rice-eaters. In fact, 
millet is the basic grain used for 
food throughout northern China: 
and the millet-eating northern Chi- 
nese are declared to be far super- 
ior in stature, physique and health 
to the rice-eaters of southern China. 
There is an account of an army of 
Chinese soldiers that marched for 
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48 hours at a stretch accomplishing 
this feat on only a dish of millet. 

Considering its rich supply of ex- 
cellent carbohydrates, proteins, fats, 
vitamins and minerals, there can be 
no doubt that millet is the cheapest 
of all foods: and it is thanks to mil- 
let that poverty-stricken Orientals 
have been able to maintain large 
families on a mere pittance. When 
cooked, millet swells to five times its 
volume, so that a handful of millet, 
costing a fraction of a cent, can pro- 
vide a meal for a poor Chinese fam- 
ily unable to afford other food. 

A very interesting anecdote regard- 
ing millet was related to me by a 
friend, who first developed my inter- 
est in the nutritional possibilities of 
this much neglected grain. It related 
to a Russian peasant who was report- 
ed by his doctor to have had a stom- 
ach ulcer. The famine that followed 
the first world war then overtook 
him; and he found himself without 
food, except for some millet which 
he had stored in his barn for his 
chickens. So in place of his custom- 
ary fare, consisting largely of black 
rye bread, he lived on millet for six 
months. At the end of that time, 
he returned to his physician, who, 
much to his amazement, reported 
that his ulcer had completely vanish- 
ed! 

This story brought the following 
thoughts to my mind. As a student 
of biochemistry, I knew that black 
rye bread, like whole wheat bread, 
was very acid-forming; and I knew 
that a high state of acidity in the 
stomach is conductive to ulcer for- 
mation. Now since millet seemed 
to reduce the tendency to the forma- 
tion of ulcers, I supposed that, un- 
like whole wheat and whole rye, it 
counteracted acids rather than form- 
ed them. In other words, I believed 
that millet must be alkaline-forming, 
rather than acid-forming, as most 
other grains are. 

Dr. Gernhardt, medical director of 
the Los Angeles Sanitarium, conduct- 
ed an interesting study on the effect 
of millet on the acid-base. balance 
of the human body. This study was 
in his sanitarium on patients whose 
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urines were examined after con- 
suming acid-forming grains, as whole 
wheat, whole rye, whole oats, etc., 
when they were found to be quite 
acid, and after they were put on a 
millet diet, when they were found 
to have turned from acid to alkaline. 
Dr. Gernhardt’s observations con- 
firmed my previous suspicion that 
it was due to the alkaline-forming 
tendency of millet that the Russian 
peasant who suffered from a stomach 
ulcer when eating black rye bread 
and other acid-forming foods recover- 
ed on an exclusive millet diet. Dr. 
Gernhardt’s studies on millet seem 
to have found confirmation on simi- 
lar studies conducted on a botani- 
cally closely related grain—corn—by 
Prof. McCollum of John Hopkins 
University. In his famous “Wiscon- 
sin experiment” on the feeding of 
cows, he found that when they were 
fed on wheat, oats and similar grains 
(consuming the entire plant as well 
as the grain), their urines were acid 
and they gave birth to weak, sickly 
and still-born calves. whereas when 
fed on corn stems, leaves and grain, 
their urine turned alkaline and they 
produced normal and healthy calves. 
It therefore seems that both millet 
and corn produce a more alkaline 
effect on the animal and human 
body than wheat, rye, oats and other 
acid-forming cereals. 

Another interesting effect of a mil- 
let diet, which Dr. Gernhardt noted, 
was that it was strongly laxative, 
tending to suppress intestinal putre- 
faction, constipation and autointoxi- 
cation produced by a previous high 
protein diet. This must be attributed 
to the anti-putrefaction action of its 
carbohydrates and to the fact that 
while millet contains twice as much 
cellulose, or vegetable roughage, as 
wheat, it does not have the irritating 
effect that wheat bran is known to 
exercise on the mucous lining of 
the human intestine, its laxative 
action being bland and harmless. 

I first became interested in millet 
as a human food about ten years 
ago, after reading a statement made 
by the ancient Greek philosopher 
Pythagoras, who lived 2500 years ago 


and praised the nutritional qualities 
of millet. At that time I had never 
seen millet, heard of it or tasted it. 
So I wrote a letter to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton to obtain information as to the 
value of millet as a food and con- 
cerning its vitamin content. In reply 
I received a bulletin on the cultiva- 
tion of millet as a forage crop, with- 
out a single word being mentioned 
to indicate that it had any value as 
a human food. Also my question 
regarding the vitamin content of 
millet was answered most inade- 
quately, clearly indicating that mil- 
let was not considered important 
enough to be subjected to a careful 
vitamin analysis. Nor did the De- 
partment of Agriculture seem to 
know much regarding its mineral 
or lecithin content. 

After repeated inquiries to vari- 
ous officials of the Department of 
Agriculture, I was finally referred to 
some professor in a midwestern col- 
lege who seemed to have taken an 
interest in this much-neglected grain. 
I wrote him and he told me that he 
had tried adding millet flour to 
other flours used in baking cookies 
and bread, with quite favorable re- 
sults. But that seemed to be all he 
knew or could tell me about the 
nutritional value and possibilities of 
millet. 

People who use millet as a food 
taught me more about the nutrition- 
al value of this grain than did the 
Department of Agriculture or that 
professor. In fact, they simply raved 
about millet and its virtues. -Uni- 
versally, they praised it as being the 
most easily digested and alkaline of 
all grains. Those suffering from 
hyperacidity when eating whole 
wheat, whole rye and oats found that 
when they replaced these grains by 
millet, their acid condition cleared 
up. Those suffering from gas forma- 
tion and belching when eating fer- 
mented breads, raised by the use of 
baking powder or yeast, found that 
when they used millet instead, acid 
fermentation in the stomach ceased. 

Cooked buckwheat groats and mil- 
let, prepared as a cereal, are staple 
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foods among peasants in various 
parts of Russia, and both bear the 
common name of “kasha” (a word 
obviously referring to a cooked 
cereal, though most commonly ap- 
plied to buckwheat). For this pur- 
pose, hulled proso millet is used, as 
the hull of this variety of millet is 
too tough to be cooked. The grains 
are first toasted on a pan, and then 
added to five times the quantity of 
boiling water. While it can be suc- 
cessfully cooked in an open pot if 
sufficient water is added, it is best 
prepared in a double boiler, or, bet- 
ter, in a Pyrex casserole kept in the 
oven for about forty minutes. This 
affords an equal distribution of heat, 
as in a double boiler, so that there is 
no tendency for millet to get dry and 
to burn at the bottom of the pot, 
as when cooked in an open kettle. 
Millet thus prepared may be eaten 
as a cereal, having a delicious flavor 
resembling an egg pudding. Another 
way to use it is to put the cooked 
millet in a cool place, or allow to 
stand overnight, until it congeals 
and hardens. It may then be sliced; 
and the slices, after being dipped 
in hulled sesame seed, sesame seed 
meal or virgin sesame oil, may be 
placed in the oven, or over a griddle, 
until they become crisp. Prepared 
in this manner, millet provides an 
excellent substitute for bread, and 
free from baking powder and dough 
conditioners now added to our 
breads, which are really chemicals 
that no more belong in an Organic 
Diet than chemical fertilizers belong 
in an organic garden. Such unleaven- 
ed “millet bread” will be found to 
be extremely digestible, non-acid- 
forming, tasty and alkaline in its 
effect, as well as being non-fattening 
and quite laxative. Unlike other 
grains, as wheat and rye, which re- 
quire the addition of salt and fat 
to be palatable, millet seems to con- 
tain its own fats and mineral salts 
that make it tasty even when pre- 
pared simply with water. This fact 
should convince one that millet is 
a more balanced grain than most 
others, as well as more healthful. 
Some time ago I came across an 
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interesting variety of millet grown 
chiefly in the western part of this 
country, which is known as milo 
maize, or Indian millet. The word 
“Indian” is evidently a misnomer, 


for while Indian maize is the origin 


of our corn, Indian millet really 
came from Egypt, and not from the 
Indians. A friend of mine told me 
that once, when he was short of food, 
he put some of this milo maize in 
a corn popper and it popped some- 
what like hulless pop corn. And 
while other varieties of millet re- 
quire hulling before they can be 
rendered palatable, he reported that 
he cooked milo maize just as he 
would any other cereal, and that 
it cooked quite tender right in its 
hull, and in not a very long time. 
Also, he informed me that he fared 
very well on milo maize in place of 
other grains and proteins. 

Since I was interested in anything 
pertaining to new foods not in com- 
mon use, on which I have conducted 
some twenty years of research, I was 
naturally curious to try milo maize 
myself. I cooked it with some sesame 
seed meal and dehydrated Japanese 
seaweed, and was amazed at its mar- 


‘ velous taste, its extremely nourishing 


qualities, and its high digestibility, 
leaving no acid after-effects as wheat 
and rye do. While having a slight 
resemblance to corn in taste (hence 
its being called “maize”, when it is 
really millet), it bore greater resem- 
blence to cooked buckwheat groats. 
I found it to provide a most satisfy- 
ing and healthful, as well as very 
economical, meal. It seemed to pro- 
vide much more besides starch—for 
after eating it, one feels as if one has 
had a balanced ration of nutritional 
essentials. 

I have previously referred to the 
experiments of Profs. Osborne and 
Mendel: at Yale on millet. They 
proved by animal experiments that 
millet contains a richer store of vita- 
mins and minerals than any other 
of the cereals. In their experiments, 
animals were fed exclusively on such 
grains as whole wheat, with the re- 
sult that they sooner or later suc- 

(Continued on page 61) 


Cauliflowers are 
difficult to grow 
by Leonard Wickenden 


DON’T believe that cauliflowers 
I are difficult to grow. The belief 
that they are, is of long standing and 
the experts are almost unanimous on 
the subject. As long ago as 1913, 
Allen French wrote in his “How to 
Grow Vegetables” (Macmillan): 
“Cauliflower is difficult to grow; a 
fastidious vegetable.” Thirty years 
later, Edna and Laurence Blair, in 
“The Food Garden” (Macmillan) 
wrote: “Of all the cabbage group, 
cauliflower is the most difficult to 
grow.” And as recently as January 
of this year, the Editor-in-Chief of 
The Home Garden characterized the 
cauliflower as “among the difficult 
vegetables.” 

Perhaps I shall meet my Waterloo 
this year, but I haven’t done so yet. 
The variety I favor is Snowball and 
I grow it as a fall crop. The heads 
are large and handsome, but I cannot 
take much credit for that; they grow 
that way themselves. I ust no special 
tricks for the simple reason that I 
don’t know any. According to the 
books, cauliflowers are so sensitive 
to drought that any prolonged short- 
age of rain is inevitably fatal. In our 
part of Connecticut last summer we 
had a seven weeks drought, starting 
late in August. I did not dare to wa- 
ter very much for fear our well would 
run dry, and what little water I used 
was carried in watering cans, so ac- 
cording to all the rules of the game 
my cauliflowers should have been 
ruined. Out of twenty plants, I ob- 
tained nineteen large perfect heads; 
the twentieth never produced a head 
at all, not so much as a button. 
Where the head should have been 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Home Greenhouses 
are Inexpensive 


by ERNEST CHABOT 


that a greenhouse was an ex- 
pensive luxury that only the wealthy 
could afford. This is no longer so. 
New designs, modern materials and 
equipment have brought the green- 
house costs down to a fraction of 
what they formerly were. Now for 
no more than the price of a second- 
hand automobile, you can get pre- 
fabricated parts to put up a good- 
looking, practical glass house, or if 
you are especially adept at carpentry, 
you can get the individual glazing 
bars and fittings and build one your- 
self for even less. 

Prefabricated greenhouses are usu- 
ally about 9, 10 and 13 ft. wide. 
Lengths are in sash sections or about 
2% ft., so you can build the green- 


T IME was, and not so long ago, 


houses any length you choose. They 
come with slanted or straight sides 
like those pictured. These green- 
houses are made in sash panels that 
any handyman can put together with 
a screw driver, wrench and hammer. 
All the parts are furnished cut to 
fit in place. The glass is cut to size 
and is not putty glazed. It goes into 
glass grooves in the sash and is held 
weather-tight with a special caulking 
rope. 

While the prices for the materials 
for a prefabricated greenhouse are 


higher than purchasing parts such | 


as glazing bars, sills, eaves, ridge and 
fittings of a conventional type green- 
house, the time they save in labor 
greatly offsets the difference. The 
building of such a greenhouse should 


never be attempted by an amateur 
for it takes skill in carpentry and 
glazing to do a good job. The sills, 
eave plates and ridge must be per- 
fectly parallel with the glazing bars, 
accurately spaced and exactly per- 
pendicular to them. Glass has square 
corners and will not fit into the open- 
ings unless all work is square. Should 
the work be out of line, it would 
be necessary to cut every single light 
of glass to make it fit. Many home 
gardeners who are skilled with tools, 
however, are able to do a good job 
of building a greenhouse from such 
parts. Another word of caution 
might be in order here. It never 
pays to try to make your own green- 
house materials from wood pur- 
chased at a local lumber yard. The 
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parts furnished by greenhouse manu- 
facturers are not expensive in com- 
parison. The members are shaped 
just right to carry off surface water 
and condensation. They are made 
of the right kind of wood to stand 
up under the conditions of moisture 
and heat to which a greenhouse is 
subjected. They will last for many 
years while those of ordinary lumber 
are sure to rot away. 


Greenhouse Walls 


No doubt the walls below the sills 
are the hardest part of building any 
greenhouse. Masonry walls are best 
because they are more permanent 
than those of wood. Poured concrete, 
brick, cut stone, or cinder blocks are 
used. Cinder blocks provide the 
easiest means of building a wall. But 


since they leave an unsightly finish, 
the outside should always be coated 
with stucco and painted. The attrac- 
tiveness of a greenhouse depends a 
great deal upon its walls, for this is 
the largest solid area that you see. If 
you are not particularly adept at 
handling masonry, it is probably best 
to hire someone locally to build them 
for you. The walls of a prefabricated 
greenhouse should extend below 
frost. This would be about 21% ft. 
in most areas but may be less in the 
southern states and more in the 
north. The footings below the 
ground can be of poured concrete, 
and gravel. A conventional type 
greenhouse is built with steel posts 
set on footings and encased in piers 
that extend below grade. The side 
walls need only go down to solid 


ground, a few inches below the 
grade. 


Location 


It is important to locate the green- 
house where it will receive a maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight particular- 
ly during the days of December and 
January when every bit of sunshine 
is important, especially that of the 
morning sun. After 3 P.M., it is not 
so serious. In the north, above the 
Mason-Dixon Line, the recommend- 
ed direction to run the greenhouse 
is on a line 10 degrees N.E. and S.W. 
of east and west on the compass. 
Farther south, this is not important, 
in fact, many greenhouses that are 
built in other directions are giving 
excellent results. 


A Word About Size 


Never build a greenhouse too 
small, even to start with. I have 
heard many people say, “I would 
love to have a little greenhouse 4 x 
6 ft.” This is not practical. In such 
a small area, it is impossible to main- 
tain an even temperature and a 
healthy atmospheric condition. On 
sunny days, even in the winter, the 
temperature in such a greenhouse 
would run over 100 degrees in a mat- 
ter of a few minutes. Then at night 
when the sun goes down, it would 
cool off just as rapidly. Plants will 
not grow under such conditions. The 
smallest of greenhouses should never 

(Continued on page 55) 
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“Much imagination, thought, and work must have gone into this with 
excellent results.” 


Quoting judges—New York Horticultural 


Society, Shown at Essex House, New York “It is refreshing to see a new interpretation of an ancient theme.” 
“Beautiful line, color—white and tones of grey, and interplay of texture. 
Arrangement by—Mr. Everett W. Feucht, The background is most interesting—great originality shown in composi- 


Brooklyn, New York tion.” 
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The New Organic Method 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS 


By J. Il. RODALE 


AM going to start off this de- 

partment with an extract from 
a letter which J. M. Moubray, of 
Chipoli, Southern Rhodesia sent to 
Lady Eve Balfour and printed in 
Mother Earth, journal of the Soil 
Association in England, (Autumn 
1949). It was entitled: 


SHOULD COMPOST-MAKING 
BE COMPLETED IN 
THE SOIL? 


I have been thinking of some of 
the things you say in the Spring 
number, on pages 32, 33, and 34, for 
some time. We used to rot all our 
compost down to a high concentra- 
tion. This may be best for pot cul- 
ture and hothouse work and so on; 
but when you come to field work, 
{ am not sure that the last stages 
of decomposition should not take 
place in or on the soil, and that the 
heaps should not be moved before 
the final stage is reached. If you 
turn back a heavy grass mulch where 
that portion in contact with the soil 
has already started to rot down, you 
will find that some of the feeder roots 
have come to the surface and come 
out of the soil. I am speaking at the 
moment in particular of a field of 
tomatoes. 

The conditions here seem ideal 
for the working of the aerobic, nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria: azotobacter. Now 
what have these roots left their natu- 
ral element for? There must be some- 
thing to attract them in this new 
zone above the surface. Is it the 
humus being formed, or the nitrogen 
being fixed in it, or something else, 
or a combination of them all? 

Obviously the mulch is functioning 
in some way other than simply to 
conserve moisture, which was the 
original idea when we started mulch- 
ing. I have no experience of adding 
a separate, highly-concentrated acti- 
vator of humus. I do not think that 
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under our condition anything would 
be gained from doing so. When we 
supply her with the requisite materi- 
al, Nature seems to work as fast as 
is possible. 

I have in the past made large quan- 
tities of charcoal, and when this had 
been screened for use in the suction- 
gas plant a good deal of fines were 
left. This we have put on beds, but 
we could not detect any difference 
between the crops grown with and 
without charcoal. With us, earth- 
worms do not come into the picture; 
they are only to be found under old 
compost heaps or in damp soil along 
the streams. We only use the primi- 
téve method of making charcoal; the 
wood is stacked in the usual way, 
then covered with coarse grass and 
that with soil. When the charcoal 
has been taken away, the natives 
plant pumpkins on the sites of the 
kilns and get very fine crops; but I 
think that is partly due to the wood 
ash, a certain amount of which is 
always mixed with the refuse. I could, 
if you think it would be any use, 
do some tub experiments for you. 
I have some vermiculite, which is 
simply a sponge, whereas charcoal is 
claimed, besides being a sponge, to 
have other properties. I would sug- 
gest: 

(1) Concentrated humus (com- 
post) and charcoal; (2) concentrat- 
ed humus and vermiculite; (3) con- 
centrated humus alone; (4) partly 
rotted humus (compost); (5) plain 
soil (control); (6) plain soil and 
charcoal. 

I should grow corn, as it grows 
quickly and soon shows results. 

I sent you photos of my tub ex- 
periments of the effect of interplanted 
legumes with corn (MOTHER EARTH, 
Summer, 1948). These, to me, proved 
beyond doubt that the legumes, prac- 
tically from birth, excreted amino 
acids which were taken up by the 


corn. It is in such tubs that I would 
do the suggested experiments. 

I am frequently being sent litera- 
ture containing so-called new or bet- 
ter methods for making compost, but 
after making many thousands of tons 
by Sir Albert Howard’s methods, 
with local modifications, I find it is 
still the best and, to me, the only 
method. 

(Note. By Editor of MoTHER EARTH 
—Capt. Moubray’s suggestion that 
compost might best be used before 
it 1s fully mature appears to have 
special application to African condt- 
tions. Thus, the Rhodesia Agricul- 
tural Journal for December 1946 con- 
tained a report that at the Hillside 
Plant Breeding Station, partially-rot- 
ted compost had given better results 
than well-rotted compost for two sea- 
sons running, when applied to trri- 
gated wheat (quoted MOTHER EARTH, 
Harvest 1947). Again, the leaflet 
issued by the South African Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on ‘The Prepara- 
tion and Use of Compost’ (Reprint 
No. 42) says that ‘the general opinion 
is that compost should be applied 
and ploughed under before it is quite 
ripe’ (quoted MOTHER EARTH, Spring 
1949). This advice is repeated in an 
article in Farming in South Africa, 
April 1949). 

Originally Moubray found that 
making compost until it was entirely 
broken down was a good method. 


‘Now he discovers that permitting it 


to finish out in the soil was better. 
Moubray who is a reader of Organic 
Gardening will no doubt now begin 
to experiment with the new method 
of applying all the organic matter 
to the soil direct and letting the en- 
tire composting process take place 
there. His findings will be interesting. 


TURNER’S LETTER 


F. Newman Turner, of the Insti- 
tute of Organic Husbandry, of Eng- 
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land after seeing a short account of 
the new organic method wrote me as 
follows: 

31st October 1949 
Dear Mr. Rodale, 

I have now been able to consider 
your letter of September 19th, and 
the .proof of .your editorial for Octo- 
ber. 

There are-no.short.cuts..in nature, 
a view which I know Sir Albert.Ho- 
ward held strongly. “Our aim-is not 
so much to simplify manuring as to 
achieve the abundance and health 
of nature. We therefore follow as 
closely as possible the methods of 
nature though often we may in our 
indolence, and arrogance, be tempted 
to short circuit her. 

Nature’s process starts with aerobic 
decomposition, followed by a short 
anaerobic period. The finished pro- 
duct, as in the forest floor of nature, 
is adequate to assure abundant pro- 
duction and perfect health. The rea- 
son for this is to be found not only in 
the content of nitrogen, phosphates 
and potash, but in the far more im- 
portant vital ingredients which are 
incapable of measurement by chemi- 
cal analysis. 

I place no great importance on 
mere N.P.K. analysis which, at least 
as far as health and quality (the real 
criteria of organic success) are con- 
cerned, are not of great importance. 

So called loss by oxidation from 
the aerobic compost heap is not a 
permanent loss, if we regard the 
processes of nature as an organic 
whole. For what goes off the heap 
into the air is later recovered by the 
bacteria of the compost and the soil, 
and subsequently the leaves of grow- 
ing plants by photosynthesis. 

Liquid losses are considerable from 
the ordinary farmyard manure heap 
—but there should be no such loss 
from a properly made compost heap. 

So much for Selvi, whose theories 
I certainly cannot accept as a part of 
the organic method. 

But Dr. Dahr’s findings are thor- 
oughly sound. We have practised 
them for nearly seven years on this 
farm with great success. All ‘our or- 
ganic matter has been kept on the 


surface during these years and this 
surface sheet composting has been 
used with all kinds of organic matter, 
singly and in combination, with and 
without the additional employment 
of green crops, especially weeds. By 
this method, organic matter may be 


_applied to the soil in any form, from 


raw greenstuff to ripe compost and 
if kept on the surface, incorporated 
with the top soil, will decay slowly, 
releasing plant nutrients over a long 
period of time, and, with the organic 
acids of decay, make available the 
minerals which are otherwise present 
only in an insoluble form. It is thus 
generally unnecessary to import even 
ground rock, to soil which can have 
ample organic surface dressings. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Dahr 
is right in line with natural law, but 
I cannot feel so confident about Selvi. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. Newman Turner 

Mr. Turner states that there are 
no short cuts in nature. Surely the 
placing of a thinner layer of organic 
matter over the soil is a practise 
closer to nature than heaping the 
material five feet high. Mr. Turner 
does not seem to be in favor of the 
Italian enclosed method of making 
compost. Unfortunately he did not 
see the booklet written by Mr. Selvi 
which was printed in the December, 
1949 issue of Organic Gardening. If 
he did he might have been a little 
more favorably disposed towards it. 
In our practice of the new organic 
method we do not intend to make 
much compost. What little we do, 
under emergency conditions, when we 
cannot find a place to put our raw 
organic matter directly into the soil, 
will be by the Selvi method. 

I admit that liquid losses are great- 
er when there is much manure present 
ir the heap, or all manure. A com- 
post heap made of all green-matter 
and using earthworms, loses less, but 
if it stays out over a long period, it 
should be protected from the rains, 
for that will wash through the heap, 
taking much liquid essence with it. 
However, there are certain benefits 
to the soil from mulching the materi- 


als on it, which cannot be obtained 
in composting. For example, after 
the growing season was over we laid 
down a heavy mulch over the soil 
containing all the ingredients we 
would have used in making compost. 
The powdery stuff such as the lime, 
phosphate rock and bone-meal we 
first put directly on the soil, covering 
it with the green matter and some 
manure. Now over the winter it is 
keeping the temperature of the soil 
higher, protecting bacteria, fungi and 
earthworms. This, I am sure, will be 
an extremely potent factor in making 
the new method a success. 


GUTTFELD’S LETTER 


I have been maintaining an inter- 
esting contact with Mr. Sch. P. Gutt- 
feld of Palestine, who has been ap- 
pointed a government officer by the 
Israeli Dept. of Agriculture, to spread 
the organic idea in Palestine. He 
also read only the one article in the 
October issue of the Organic Farmer 
and has not yet seen the December 
issue of Organic Gardening in which 
I protected my new position by 
giving so much other data. Here is 
part of his letter: 

Concerning the sheet composting, 
I wish that you had not recommend- 
ed it so generally. The compost heap 
is a very clever attempt to repair the 
damage which the farmer causes to 
the natural conditions for the decay- 
ing of organic wastes in the field, 
the forest, and the pasture. The de- 
caying conditions on the field are in 
several climates and soils very un- 
favorable for the formation of humus, 
and the decomposition products in 
those fields are by no means equal 
to the humus in properly made com- 
post. Particularly not with regard to 
their lasting effect. 

The research of Mr. N. R. Dhar 
I always thought as very important, 
-ut we would be wrong if we would 
generalize his finding. It is not right 
to accept his findings for other cli- 
mates without any special research, 
and to overstress them at the cost 
of the general biological processes 
and the care for their conditions. 
It seems to me that the importance 
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of the biological processes is far great- 
er than the fixation of Nitrogen 
through the sterile oxidation of or- 
ganic matter. For example, I think 
that in areas with restricted amounts 
of rain, it is not desirable to supply 
half-digested manures. 

I hope that you will return to your 
former conception of care for soil 
fertility after the revolution. The 
mechanization of composting and 
spreading should allow the farmer to 
manure at acceptable costs with pro- 
perly made composts. That is the 
main road. 

Very sincerely, 
Sch. P. Guttfeld 


In answer I want to admit at once 
that under conditions of hot, arid 
climates, the new method must be 
studied carefully. However, it was 
in the hot climate of India where 
Professor N. R. Dhar’s experiments 
showed that the discing in of a thin 
layer of raw organic matter resulted 
in a great increase of the nitrogen 
fixation. It was not one experiment 
but hundreds, and the results were 
always the same. In hot climates, 
no doubt, the mulch material should 
be mixed in the upper three or four 
inches of soil, and not permitted to 
lic above the soil as a mulch as it 
would dry out and burn too much. 
The application of irrigation waters 
would be recommended if available. 

Dr. Dhar is at present studying 
his researches as pertaining to our 
Pennsylvania climate and in four or 
five months something should be 
forthcoming from that source. My 
experiences with mulching in our cli- 
mate, extending over a period of 
eight years has shown that it is an 
extremely safe way to handle organic 
matter. This has been confirmed by 
the experience of hundreds of our 
readers. We are not going away en- 
tirely from making compost. We will 
keep our hands in it. There will be 
Many growing experiments made 
with the various methods in 1950 
and by the end of that season much 
data will be available from which to 
judge. I think it was a good thing 
to notify all our readers immediately 
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about this change so that they could 
be part of this breath-taking experi- 
ment. 


THE ACHARYA METHOD 
IN INDIA 


Here is a bulletin issued by the 
Government of India Information 
Services of Washington, D. C. which 
has a little data about an anaerobic 
type of composting: 


INDIAN COMPOST MORE 
PRODUCTIVE THAN 
CHEMICAL FERTILIZER 


“Indian compost manure produced 
from town wastes, mostly night soil, 
has been proven to yield greater re- 
sults than chemical fertilizers. 

“Compost has been produced both 
in America and Britain but the In- 
dian method (called “hot” fermenta- 
tion), developed by Dr. C. N. Achar- 
ya, a biochemist in the Department 
of Agriculture, Government of India, 
produces the highest quantities of 
manure and loses minimum carbon 
and nitrogen, essential for a fertilizer. 
Approximately 250 of 700 large In- 
dian municipalities are now engaged 
in the task of producing compost ma- 
nure. The total output last year was 
estimated to be 1,150,000 tons. 

“The Indian method is under study 
by the officials of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for its applica- 
bility to America. Under it, compost 
material (consisting of night soil, 
fallen leaves and other town wastes), 
is kept aerobic for a preliminary 
period of five to six days during 
which time there is rapid decomposi- 
tion and rise of temperature to 65°- 
70°C. At the end of this period, the 
mass is covered over with a layer of 
mud paste and over it earth and kept 
closed for about 2% to 3 months, 
to allow anaerobic rotting to take 
place. The manure is then ready for 
application to land.” 

I have been in correspondence with 
Dr. Acharya who was a friend of Sir 
Albert Howard. Here is a case where 
compostable materials for 2% to 3 
months is permitted to rot without 
air, a la Selvi. Acharya was a disci- 
ple of Sir Albert Howard. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question: I have enjoyed immense- 
ly the December issue ‘and the new 
worlds to conquer that you have 
presented. You are unquestionably 


on your way to eventual revolution- 


ary changes in both the health and 
husbandry of the nation. Keep up 
the good work. 

One or two questions, as I am an 
ardent practitioner of the organic 
method with apparently almost spec- 
tacular results. Can the new enzac- 
tivator be used instead of the usual 
activators that we have been using? 
I refer to the trade preparations on 
the market, which are all right. 

Do you believe enzactivator can 
be used to break down the vegetable 
green matter (plus the rock phos- 
phate and lime) as successfully as 
the present trade activators on the 
market? (I know they are your ad- 
vertisers and I mean no ill towards 
them as I know from experience that 
their products are excellent.) 


Answer: I believe there is a dif- 
ference between the enzactivator and 
bacterial activator such as Activo 
and BCA. The first is an enzyme 
product, the second contains bacteria 
which excrete enzymes. The new 
enzactivator is an experimental item 
regarding which little is as yet 
known. I was very fortunate in being 
able to make contact with Kazuyoshi 
Yamaji of Tokyo through General 
Douglas MacArthur’s office. Yamaji 
is the patentor of this process and 
has written me that he is preparing 
an article for us which will give addi- 
tional data about his process. In my 
opinion the efficiency of each item 
would be enhanced if it was mixed 
with the other. We therefore recom- 
mend that a bacteria activator if 
mixed with the enzactivator will 
make the action of the latter much 
more effective. 

I believe that an important use 
for the bacteria type of activator 
will be as a mix with mulches laid 
down according to the new method. 
It will make it decay much better. 


Question: Can the Selvi enclosed 


manure pit be used to break down 
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the green matter with a biological 
activator instead of fresh manure? 
Or, can it be used to carry out the 
break down of our conventional 
method of a layer of green matter, a 
layer of fresh manure and lime and 
rock phosphate? 


Answer: Mr. Selvi used his meth- 
od only with manure. As shown 
by a photograph in our January issue, 
we have construced a small pit by 
this enclosed principle and are trying 
to break down straight green matter 
in it. We are using alfalfa hay. In 
one pit we placed the hay without 
chopping up, in the other we ground 
the hay. By spring we will see what 
happens. Grinding green matter, or 
garbage, is known to accelerate the 
decay process considerably. 

Now, I am sure that using some 
kind of activator would hasten this 
break-down. Eventually a special 
bacterial activator should be placed 
on the market in which the bacteria 
are selected to thrive under these en- 
closed (semi-anaerobic) conditions. 


EARTHWORMS 


I have always noticed that in 
making compost when earthworms 
are inserted they throw their castings 
on the top of the heap, so that when 
a mulch of compostable materials is 
placed on the soil and earthworms 
placed under it, they will enrich the 
mulch with their highly valuable ma- 
nure. 


SEEDS AS FERTILIZER 


If you wish to use a ground up 
seed such as soybeans or wheat as a 
fertilizer, it would be good to let 
it ferment first for about a month. 
Saturate it with water, so that it 
does not become too soggy, and cover 
with a cloth so it does not dry. 
Apply to the soil at least a month 
before planting time. Dig it into the 
upper three inches. 


COMPOST HEAPS 


If you insist on making compost 
heaps, or have to do it for a special 
purpose, make them right over your 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Root Systems 


of Vegetables 


(A Series) 


SWISS CHARD 
by DR. PAUL SCOTT 


HE root system of Swiss chard 

is characterized by a strong 
taproot and many strong lateral 
branches, all of which originate in the 
first foot of soil. It makes a-vigorous 
growth and early in June occupies a 
ccnical mass of soil 5 feet in diameter 
and 3.5 feet deep. Mature taproots 
are 2 inches thick, but taper rapidly, 
and penetrate to depths of 6 to 7 
feet. The strong, widely spreading, 
horizontal branches, with their long 
and profusely rebranched laterals, 
thoroughly occupy the soil from near 
its surface to a depth of 2 feet and 
throughout a radius of 3.5 feet from 
the plant. Almost vertically descend- 
ing laterals, paralleling the course of 
the taproot, and like it, well clothed 
with branches, ramify a soil volume 
about 18 inches wide to a depth of 
6 feet. Thus the root is well fitted 
for absorption both in the surface 


second year the plant increases its 
absorbing surface by a dense growth 
of rootlets on the older portion of the 
root system. This is further augment- 
ed by the renewed growth of many of 
the finer rootlets already formed on 
both surface and deeper portions of 
the root system. 

Root Development in Relation to 
Cultural Practice—The vigorous de- 
velopment of the very extensive root 
system and perhaps its ability to 
adapt itself, like the sugar beet, to 
different environments, may account 
for the fact that chard is not as exact- 
ing in soil requirements as most other 
vegetable crops. It is a hardy, vigor- 
ous plant, and with a little protection 
will live through the winter. Any 
good garden soil is satisfactory for 
this easily grown plant. 

It would seem that in growing 
chard, as well as most deeply rooting 


and in the deep soil. During the (Continued on page 56) 
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Miscellany...... 


MISSION from India that 
came to the United States re- 
cently to study chemical fertilizer 
factories in the U. S. with a viewe 
of building similar plants in India, 
made our organic farm one of their 
points of interest. The head engi- 
neer was extremely impressed. It 
is sad, that the country that gave us 
the Indore method of making com- 
post developed by Sir Albert Howard 
while in India, the country that is 
behind Professor Dhar of Allahabad 
University, who recently gave us the 
inspiration to improve that method, 
2 country which uses practically no 
artificial fertilizers, now is to start 
its manufacture on a more extensive 
scale. 

When we showed him how practi- 
cal was the organic method, from 
the point of view not only of in- 
creased health but that of higher 
yields and asked him why they would 
be thinking of going into the manu- 
facture of chemical fertilizers at this 
late point when the pendulum was 
beginning to swing the other way, 
his answer was that all the world 
was looking towards the United 
States as their model. 

“We in India admire everything 
you do in the United States. You 
are setting the example for us with 
your big chemical fertilizer industry. 
We are inspired by you”, he said. 

However, I am sure that I gave 
this movement in India a severe 
jolt. I explained to him that India 
has tremendous deposits of rocks of 
all kinds of mineral analyses—mil- 
lions of billions of tons of it. All 
they needed was to import some 
crushing machinery so as to be able 
to make fine powders of it. That 
would be far cheaper, far safer and 
a far more effective type of mineral 
fertilizer than the concentrated and 
acid types. His eyes gleamed and he 
answered: “We have the crushing 
machinery in India.” He took out 
a little black pocket blank-book and 
wrote in it “Investigate rocks”. 
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Those two words may have a tre- 
mendous significance for India. The 
decision that India makes on the 
return of this gentleman to his coun- 
try will mean billions of dollars, one 
way or the other, depending upon 
the decision that is made. 


ANOTHER INDIAN 


Here is an item that speaks for 
itself. It is from a “Rod and 
Gun” department of some newspaper 
whose name was not given by the 
reader who sent it in. The author 
is Henry Moore: 

“Nobody knows how many mil- 
lion words have been written to de- 
scribe America’s profligate waste of 
every natural resource from good 
fishing water to household fuel, but 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Association this week uncovered a 
Cherokee Indian from Oklahoma 
who has set down the whole picture 
in less than 100 words. 

“To show the destruction wrought 
by soil erosion an Oklahoma farm 
paper printed pictures of a badly 
rundown farm house on its setting 
of gully-washed fields, and offered 
prizes for the best essays based on 
the pictures. 

“The Indian was a hands-down 
winner with the following efforts: 

“Both pictures show white man 
crazy. White man make big tepee. 
Plow hill. Water wash. Wind blow 
soil. Grass all gone. Squaw gone. 
Papoose gone. No chuck-away. No 
pig. No hay. No cow. No pony. 

“Indian no plow land. Keep 
grass. Buffalo eat grass. Indian eat 
buffalo. Hide make tepee, mocassins 
too. Indian no make terraces. No 
build dam. No give damn. All time 
eat. No hunt job. No hitchhike. No 
ask relief. 

“ ‘Great Spirit make grass. Indian 
no waste anything. White man much 
crazy.’ ” 

The Indians both of the East and 
the West, if left to themselves, will 
farm in a manner that will preserve 


the soil and their own bodies. Wit- 
ness the Navajos in this country with 
the lowest cancer rate of any other 
group. 

EARTH ABIDES 

Earth Abides is a novel written 
by George R. Stewart and just pub- 
lished by Random House, in which 
practically all of civilization is de- 
stroyed by an “unknown disease of 
unparalleled rapidity of spread and 
fatality”. Only a few survivors are 
left and the story is about them. 
One of them is a geographer by pro- 
fession which gives the author an 
opportunity to give the book a light 
scientific touch. Mr. Stewart, the 
author, has the unusual distinction 
of having previously written a novel 
called “Storm” in which the storm 
itself was a character in the book, 
almost the hero, the way Stewart 
built him up. 

Now, Mr. Stewart, if you will look 
into the organic method of farming 
and nutrition and see how close it 
comes to your idea in that some day 
the continuing use of chemical fer- 
tilizers may bring about a new dis- 
ease that might destroy civilization, 
perhaps you might make it the theme 
for another novel. 

His current book Earth Abides 
will be highly enjoyed by the typical 
organic gardener. 


CHEMICALS ARE COSTLY 


Here is an item from the Miami 

Daily News of Sept. 7, 1949: 
BABY DIES, 
WEED KILLER BLAMED 

“Keith A. Deal, Jr., 15-month-old 
Hialeah boy, died at a doctor's office 
today after swallowing, his parents 
suspect, weed killer. Keith’s mother 
said the boy became nauseated soon 
after she put him in his crib for a 
nap. She rushed the stricken child 
to the office of a doctor where he 


' was pronounced dead. An autopsy 


will be made.” 
Here is another clipping which 
shows the repercussions of using poi- 
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son sprays. It is from the Grand 
Rapids Press of Nov. 9, 1949: 
MERCHANT SUED 
IN CROP FAILURE 

“A $3,500 damage suit has been 
started in circuit court by Nick 
Meyer of Grandville against John 
Groen, individually, and doing busi- 
ness as William Groen & Son Hard- 
ware, 1600 Grandville-Ave., SW. 

“Meyer, a celery grower with a 
farm near Kent City, alleges his 
celery crop was destroyed this sum- 
mer after he sprayed it with a dis- 
infectant sold to him by Groen.” 

They are still experimenting! Op- 
ponents of the organic method criti- 
cize us, saying we are not scientific. 
The whole chemical fertilizer and 
poison spray concept has been put 
into use without the slightest scienti- 
fic experimental attempt to study 
their effect on human bodies that 
take in food produced in such man- 
ner. 

AIRPLANE SPRAYING 


The entire country seems to be 
wobilizing every possible airplane 
for use in air spraying of poisons 
on a huge scale, spraying both the 
wicked and the virtuous. This is 
enough to make any organiculturist 
hopping mad. Where is that vaunted 
traditionally rugged individualistic 
liberty we brag about to the world? 
A neighbor of ours sprayed a field 
with a weed killer and some of the 
fumes came over to our farm. A 
prize grape-vine, I am sure was af- 
fected. This year the grapes were 
small and not as healthy as we have 
enjoyed in previous seasons. It may 
be due to some other condition. I 
will not swear, but it looks suspic- 
ious. 

MORE POISONS 


We are living in a chemical, poi- 
son age and it is going to eventually 
reach farther than we bargain for. 
The following is an Associated Press 
item of Aug. 31, 1949: 

65 DEER VICTIMS 
OF STRANGE MALADY 

“TUSCALOOSA, Ala.,—At least 65 
deer have died in Alabama forests, 
victims of a strange malady, possibly 
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poison. Persons close to the deer 
situation believe probably twice that 
number have died but bodies have 
not been found. The strange situa- 
tion developed about six weeks ago 
and reports of additional deaths are 
accumulating. 

“Stomachs of three deer victims 
are being examined by Dr. D. S. 
Folse, of the department of .pathol- 
ogy, Auburn’s school of veterinary 
medicine. Dr. Folse was quoted as 
saying tests now being made will 
be completed in several days. 

* 

“DR. FOLSE SAID no evidence of 
‘black leg’ .organism was found. 
‘Black leg’ is a disease which af- 
flicts cattle. 

“Several deer were found dead in 
Oakmulgee National Forest, near 
Moundville; seven on property near 
Geiger, in Sumter County; four on 
a farm near Aliceville and several 
others also in Pickens County. One 
ailing deer found in Northern Tus- 
caloosa County was brought to a 
Tuscaloosa veterinarian but the ani- 
mal soon died. 

“Some local observers conjectured 
that some poison mixtures used in 
fighting boll weevils in cotton might 
have caused the deer deaths. There 
was no evidence, however, of such 
deaths among livestock on farms in 
this area.” 

The reader of Organic Gardening 
who sent me the clipping added this 
note: “Some visitors just through 
here by car, sick on arrival from air- 
laden poison from spraying cotton 
in this section”. How brave those 
spraying mortals be! 

This deer dying by strange deaths 
is spreading. More than 200 carcasses 
were found near Aberdeen, Mary- 
land, 200 in Kentucky and more 
than 100 in West Virginia. There 
are substantial numbers in North 
Carolina and other states. Here is 
what the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
(Sept. 29,1949) said in part about it: 

“Dr. Logan J. Bennett, chief of the 
wild life research branch, said he 
understood parts of Georgia also 
were affected., State university and 
experimental station pathologists 


are working on the problem with 
the help of game wardens in the 
areas already hit, and liaison is being 
maintained with them by the Inter- 
ior Department's wildlife experts. 

“Because of the epidemic’s pos- 
sible implications for domestic ani- 
mals, the Agricultural Department's 
Bureau of Animal Industry also is 
interested in its cause as well as its 
progress. Dr. L. T. Giltner, assistant 
chief of the bureau’s pathological 
division, said analytical autopsies are 
being made on two deer carcasses 
sent in yesterday from the Aberdeen 
area. 

“Dr. Nelson said there has geen 
‘lots of speculation’ concerning the 
deer epidemic, including the possi- 
bility that it was due to the wide- 
spread use of DDT or other poison- 
ous insecticides and fungicides in 
orchards where the animals frequent- 
ly graze at night as a result of ‘over- 
population’ in their wild forage 
areas. He added, however, that, up 
to now, there were no known deer 
or other big game casualties from 
this source although birds and other 
small game suffered heavily from this 
type of poisoning in some localities.” 

What else could it be but some 
kind of poisonous insecticide or 
weed-killer? 

D.D.T. 

Here is an item of interest: 

DDT MAY HARM 
GARDENS—EXPERT 

“MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 25. (UP) 
—DDT may have a harmful effect on 
soils, a garden specialist warned. 

“Dr. R. M. Carleton, research di- 
rector of Vaughan’s Seed Co., Chi- 
cago, told the convention of Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America that some 
studies indicate use of the insecti- 
cide may cut soil fertility after five 
years. 

“He warned gardeners to be cau- 
tious in the use of DDT until further 
studies have been made on possible 
soil poisoning.” 

GRAPES 

Why don’t more people grow 

grape vines on porches as an orna- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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1. Make furrows with a plow. 


2. Cover each tuber with a shovelful of compost. 


REPORT ON POTATOES 


N a spring issue of Organic Gar- 
dening, the mulch method of 
growing potatoes was suggested and 
reports from readers were requested. 
Here is our experience with this 
method. 

Last summer, for the first time, 
we raised our own potatoes in our 
garden, only because the compost 
and mulch method suggested an easy 
way to raise them. We had started 
potatoes before but never raised any 
except for the bugs. Also, what de- 
terred us in previous years was the 
thought of all the cultivating and 
dusting usually associated with rais- 
ing potatoes, but we discovered that 
neither is necessary. 


by ALDEN STAHR 


In April we prepared a patch of 
garden by turning under the winter 
rye we usually grow to enrich the 
soil, and then we waited long enough 
for this to decompose before planting. 
We next made furrows with a walk- 
ing plow, stuck a whole potato in 
the furrow every six inches (cutting 
weakens the plants), and put a shovel- 
ful of compost over each potato 


before covering with soil. No lime ~ 


was used in this particular compost 
since potatoes thrive best in a slight- 
ly acid condition. After covering the 
potatoes with the earth turned up 
at the side of the furrow we spread 
a foot of spoiled hay over the whole 
patch. That’s all the work We did on 


3. Then mulch with a foot of hay. 
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potatoes until time to dig them up. 

The potato plants pushed up 
through the hay, but the weeds did 
not. Soon the plants were profuse 
and dark green and kept growing 
and flowering throughout the worst 
drought in history in our locality. At 
no time did we spray. After forty - 
days of drought, potato bugs ate off 
many of the leaves, but when it 
rained, new leaves came out and 
these were not attacked. We noticed 
this same curious condition with our 
lima beans. When the plants had no 
water for over a month they became 
unhealthy because of this lack, but 
when they got a drink they regained 

(Continued on page 59) 


4. Drought resistant, insect and disease-free plants. 
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SPRING PROBLEM, 


HE seed catalogues are with us 
again and once more the home 


gardener must face the bewildering 
job of deciding not only what vege- 
tables he shall grow but what variety 
of each he shall choose. All the more 
popular vegetables are offered under 
many different named varieties and 
on each is bestowed such fulsome 
praise that strength of mind is need- 
ed to resist the temptation to order 
the lot and forget the expense. To 
succumb, however, leads only to 
quantities of left-over seeds at the 
season’s end or, far worse, to an over- 
crowded garden. 

The situation is made more diffi- 
cult by the practice of some com- 
peting seedhouses of offering the 
same seeds under a variety of names. 
The gardener, picking his lettuce 
seeds, may order Fabel’s Fantastic 
from one catalogue, Storey’s Stupend- 
ous from another, Tayle’s Terrific 
from a third and Fixion’s Fabulous 
from a fourth, only to discover, when 
all four have come to maturity, that 
it is impossible to distinguish them 
from the variety he has been buying 


for years under the name of Early 
Light Green. I sometimes wonder 
if it would not simplify life for the 
seedmen, as it certainly would for 
the gardener, if they would all get 
together once a year, hold an election 
for the six best varieties of each vege- 
table, agree on the names and then 
complete for customers on a basis of 
service, quality of seed and price. 

As that day has not arrived and 
shows no signs of doing so, the prob- 
lem of selecting remains. One guide 
to a reliable variety is to find out 
how many rival catalogues list it. 
Any variety that has proved its merit 
so conclusively that three out of four 
leading seedhouses include it in their 
price-lists may be purchased with 
confidence. 

I have tried to help my fellow gar- 
deners by compiling a list of varie- 
ties which I have found, by experi- 
ence, to be superior, or which have 
come to be recognized by seedsmen 
and gardeners alike as possessing 
special merit. Some of my sugges- 
tions will, I am sure, be greeted 
with disapproval; more of my omis- 
sions will, no doubt, arouse indigna- 
tion, for every good gardener has his 
pet varieties. Let me say, then, that 
the varieties named below are not 
put forward as beyond question the 
best; they are merely those which 
have given me satisfaction or which 
are favorites among my gardening 
friends. For myself, curiosity always 
prompts me to try some of the new 
varieties offered so alluringly year 
by year, but most of my money goes 
for the old reliables. 

I have, on my desk, the 1949 cata- 
logues of four seedhouses—all long- 
established and of high reputation. 
With them for reference, my choices 
are given below: 


Bush Beans. With this vegetable, 
you can scarcely go wrong. I have 
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By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


icking the Winners 


grown many different varieties in my 
time and every one of them gave a 
good crop of beans which were not 
merely edible but of high quality. 
Longreen is listed by all four of my 
catalogues, Tendergreen by three. 
Bountiful (four listings) is liked by 
many because of its flat pods which 
are good for “Frenching’’—i.e. shred- 
ding lengthwise. For the first time, 
I tried Streamliner this season and 
it will now be among my regulars; 
I found it prolific, handsome, tender 
and of good flavor. I also tried Rival; 
it was good but not, I thought, out- 
standing. Of the yellow beans, I 
like Golden Bountiful—also known 
as Surecrop Wax. 


Bush Limas. There are two varie- 
ties of bush limas—small and large. 
Limas stand high on the list of 
choice vegetables—I have met people 
who put them at the top—but they 
are exasperatingly difficult to get out 
of the pod. After long wrestling, I 
like to be rewarded with a big, fat 
bean, so I grow only the large kind. 
For best flavor, 1 choose Fordhook 
242, but for earliness, yield and long 
season, Early Giant wins out. 

Pole Beans. Kentucky Wonder for 
string beans and King of the Garden 
or Empire State for limas. 

Beets. Detroit Dark Red is listed 
in all four catalogues; it has been a 
standard. For winter use, I strongly 
recommend Winter Keeper — also 
known as Long Dark Blood and as 
Lutz Greenleaf. It grows very large 
but remains tender and sweet right 
through winter storage. 

Broccoli. You will find this vege- 
table listed under many different 
names but when grown it is difficult 
to find much difference between one 
“variety” and another. All that I 
have tried are good and no home 
garden should be without this ex- 
cellent productive vegetable. De 
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Cicco seems to be popular and so is 
Calabrese and my guess is that you 
will get one or the other (assuming 
they are different) if you buy it under 
the name of Brown’s Superverdant 
or Jones’ Beautiful Branching or 
Robinson’s Celestial Flowering. 

Brussels Sprouts. Another excel- 
lent vegetable, providing fine-flavor- 
ed greens right up to heavy frost. 
All four catalogues list Long Island 
Improved and I can vouch for that 
variety. Light frosts improve the 
flavor. 


gardener is inclined to throw up his 
hands. My four catalogues list no 
less than 21 early cabbages and 10 
late. Undoubtedly there are dupli- 
cations. Golden Acre Resistant gets 
four listings—it sometimes appears as 
Resistant Detroit. Another recog- 
nized standard is Jersey Wakefield. 
I have had good luck with Racine 
Market, which is sometimes recom- 


mended for the home gardener 


having limited space. This puzzies 
(Continued on page 43) 


Cabbage. Over this vegetable, the 
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FISH CANNOT LIVE IN LAKES INFESTED WITH WATER. HYACINTHS 


Florida’s Stricken Waters 


(Reprinted, with permission, from Florida Wildlife, April, 1949) 


by BILL WEEKS and HOWARD R. BISSLAND 


This is the first of a series of articles on the Water Hyacinth. 


waters. Some are merely tinged 
with sickness; some are dying; others 
already are dead, strangled by a gar- 
rot of tender leaves and flowers. Our 
waters are our pride and joy—our 
bread and butter; yet. virtually all 
lie unattended while a green and 
growing cancer gnaws at their vitals. 
In six decades we have allowed a 
handful of water hyacinth seeds to 
germinate into a creeping threat to 
every fresh water lake and stream 
in the state. It sounds frightening— 
and it is! 

The State of Florida has nearly 
2,500,000 acres of potentially fishable 
fresh water—more than any other 
state in the union. Because of a 
natural fertility and the tourist dol- 
lar, our lakes and streams have one 
of the greatest annual cash yields 
in the country. The U. S. Fish and 


F LORIDA is a land of stricken 


Wildlife Service figures their annual 
per acre return in fish and waterfowl 
at $21.27—nearly double the estimate 
for any other southern state. 

Today more than 250,000 of these 
valuable acres have been damaged 
or ruined by water hyacinths. Out 
of every 100 acres of water in Florida, 
2l% acres are seriously infested with 
hyacinths; for every acre actually in- 
fested three more are blocked off 
and rendered useless for any practi- 
cal purpose. In other words as it 
stands now, a harmless looking plant 
with purple blooms is claiming 10 
percent of the inland water of Flori- 
da. At the present rate of spread, 
the toll will be doubled inside an- 
other decade. 

For years hyacinths have been re- 
garded as purely local infections, 
except in navigable streams where 
commerce was affected. The city or 


community dogged by the virus com- 
plained about its affliction; occasion- 
ally when the pain became too severe 
it picked ineptly at its sores until 
at least part of the scabs had been 
torn away. The pain was local and 
treatment was sporadic. The general 
public has never had more than a 
hazy idea of the extent of water 
hyacinths in Florida. Until recently 
there were no figures and very few 
estimates on the total area of infesta- 
tion. Even now these figures are 
known only to a handful of U. S. 
Engineers and the authors. 
Actually Florida contains a total 
of 62,991 acres of hyacinth-choked 
waters. The weeds have inched their 
way into 55 of our 67 counties, and 
have spread their tentacles into 530 
of our 1,500 creeks and rivers. They 
thrive in concentrations ranging 
from tiny, picturesque garlands to 
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THIS LAKE IS ALMOST COMPLETELY COVERED WITH HYACINTHS 


solid, matted blankets shrouding en- 
tire lakes. The U. S. Engineers have 
separated the concentrations into 
four classifications—sparse, moderate, 
dense and very dense. Sparse is the 
label tacked to any weed-affected 
area that can claim at least 50 per- 
cent open water. If the area has less 
than 50 percent open water, but is 
still fairly accessible it is classified 
as moderate. Dense is any area where 
only splotches of open water are 
visible, and very dense means a solid 
impenetrable mass of hyacinths. 

Significantly, very few acres of mo- 
lested waters are classified as sparse. 
Once the pestilence gains a foothold 
it is off to the races. Dr. William 
T. Penfound of Tulane University 
found that under optimum condi- 
tions water hyacinths would double 
their number on an average of once 
every 12.5 days. He estimated that 
in one good eight-month growing 
season 10 plants could multiply into 
enough hyacinths to completely 
cover an acre of water. 

Of the total acreage of plagued 
water, 21,934 are classed as moderate, 
22,801 as dense and 14,289 as very 
dense. About 27,000 acres of the total 
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can be traversed by boat fairly easily; 
on 10,808 acres the going is difficult, 
and 25,314 acres are totally inpene- 
trable. It is this last category that 
effectively isolates an esimated 200,- 
000 acres of fishable water not direct- 
ly affected by the weeds. 

The leafy pest is no respecter of 
water-ways. It paralyzes beautiful 
clear-running streams as completely 
and hopelessly as it does mud-clogged 
drainage ditches. The army engi- 
neers say 25,079 acres of lakes and 
ponds are wrapped in a suffocating 
coat of hyacinths; almost the same 
area is covered in our non-navigable 
natural streams. Despite federal con- 
trol efforts, our navigable streams 
still have their share of weed trouble. 
The engineers figure that slightly 
more than 7,000 acres of such water- 
way is beseiged by hyacinths. 

All these figures come out of a 
two-year aerial survey by the U. S. 
Army Engineers. They are not rough 
estimates or guesses, but the result 
of cold computations made from 
aerial maps charted and pin-pointed 
by low-flying observers, who covered 
every inch of the state. The figures 
have never before been made public, 


but will soon be transmitted to the 
Congressional Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

A year before the Engineers began 
their survey, Congress asked the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service to give 
some study to the game and fish 
angle of Florida’s hyacinth problem 
and report its findings. In February, 
1947, the report was submitted. In 
it the federal service estimated that 
hyacinths were costing the state more 
than $5,000,000 a year in hunting 
and fishing business alone. 

This report was based on condi- 
tions four years ago, when fishing 
pressure was less than half what it is 
today. This year approximately 300,- 
000 people, including 80,000 non- 
residents, will buy licenses to fish 
the fresh waters of Florida. More 
than 600 fishing camps from the 
Choctawhatchee River to Lake Okee- 
chobee will cater to their needs. 
These camps maintain 1,094 cabins 
and 5,100 boats, representing an an- 
nual investment of $3,500,000. Last 
year nearly 20,000 duck hunters kill- 
ed a quarter of a million water- 
fowl. The income from this harvest 
was worth over $1,000,000 to the 
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state’s hunting lodges, service sta- 
tions, sporting goods dealers and 
whiskey stores. In its 1947 report 
the Fish and Wildlife Service pegged 
Florida’s annual income from fresh 
water fish and waterfowl alone at 
$53,165,000. Today that estimate 
would be ultra-conservative. 

The maintenance of such an in- 
come depends directly upon the con- 
tinued health and productivity of 
its source. In other words it depends 
upon a fertile and accessible network 
of waterways. With the possible ex- 
ception of pollution, water hyacinths 
and allied pests are today the worst 
single enemy of Florida’s fresh 
waters. One of the South’s foremost 
authorities on stream improvement 
told us recently that, from a fish and 
wildlife standpoint, hyacinths were 
actually causing more damage than 
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A COLONY OF WATER HYACINTHS IN FLOWER 


pollution. He accepted pollution 
as a worse menace only because of 
the difficulty and expense of con- 
trolling it. 

Hyacinths strike at fish life in 
half a dozen different ways—all of 
them destructive. The plant can 
claim only 10 percent of a small lake 
and still destroy its game fish crop. 
To spawn, bass and bream either 
drape their eggs on submerged vege- 
tation or deposit them in scrupulous- 
ly clean beds. If there is a free-float- 
ing mass of water plants in the lake, 
sooner or later it will sweep over the 
nest, destroying the eggs and driving 
away the spawning fish. If it obscures 
the sunlight long enough even the 
submerged vegetation that furnishes 
the bed will be killed. Fish soon 
refuse to spawn under such uncer- 
tain conditions. 


Because they are in a state of con- 
stant decomposition and _ because 
they block off normal aeration, hya- 
cinths are notorious robbers of dis- 
solved oxygen. Where there is any- 
thing above a moderate concentrat- 
tion you will find the oxygen con- 
tent of water about one part per 
million. Three parts per million is 
the minimum ratio required for 
game fish survival. When hyacinths 
sap the oxygen from the water, bass 
and bream have two alternatives— 
move on or perish. If there is no 
place to move, they perish. 

On the tail of a series of high- 
waters last year one of our South 
Florida cities was plagued for several 
weeks by odoriferous rafts of dead 
fish which kept drifting in on one 


_of its drainage canals. The populace 


was alarmed and puzzled by the 
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THE LEAVES HAVE FLOATS FOR BUOYANCY 


epidemic. Actually it was no “epi- 
demic” at all; it was simply another 
costly by-product of water hyacinth 
encroachment. The backwaters of 
our watersheds almost inevitably suc- 
cumb to invading hyacinths during 
long periods of high water. This 
drives the fish into the open channels 
that remain; then in the summer 
when the water goes down, drainage 
from these oxygen-depleted back- 
waters sweeps into the fish-crowded 
channels. The result is another “epi- 
demic” of suffocated bass and bream. 

Predator control and balance are 
two important pieces in the jig-saw 
puzzle that makes up a well-managed 
fishery. Hyacinths can kick both to 
hell and gone. The gar fish is our 
worst predator, and undoubtedly the 
most ill-regarded species of under- 
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water life in Florida. Alligator weeds 
and water hyacinths are his only 
friends— and visa versa. The gar 
can breathe air; consequently he 
survives happily in a body of water 
almost completely devoid of oxygen. 
In hyacinth infested areas game fish 
are forced to congregate in what 
little open water is available. This 
makes them a sure-fire target for the 
preying garfish. The ultimate result 
is always the same—a lake full of 
worthless predators and no game fish. 

Shoreline hyacinth infection may 
have a somewhat opposite effect by 
disrupting the balance in favor of 
forage fish like bluegills. Such aquat- 
ic mats destroy almost completely 
the shoal-water spawning grounds 
of the bass. Bream and other panfish, 
however, are able to spawn in deeper 


water. A few years of this sort of 
thing will leave an overpopulation 
of bream and virtually no bass. 

The water hyacinth vitally affects 
every type fisherman whether he is 
a rod-and-reeler, trot-liner or netter, 
but the man who stands to lose most 
is the cane-pole addict. The federal 
report to Congress pointed this out. 

“The cane-pole fisherman has been 
hardest hit by hyacinths and alliga- 
tor weed,” the report said. “The 
roadside borrow pits, canals and 
small ponds in which he fishes are 
most susceptible to weed infestation, 
and will eventually be destroyed if 
the pest is not controlled.” 

It is difficult to estimate Florida’s 
hyacinth damage to waterfowl. Ex- 
perts, however, figure that approxi- 
mately one-third of our fresh water 
duck marshes are either infected or 
directly threatened by the green 
menace. These marshes support fully 
half of the state’s normal winter 
influx of 1,000,000 birds. Waterfowl 
must have both resting and feeding 
grounds. In Florida, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service reports, alligator 
weed and hyacinths are encroaching 
upon and destroying both to an 
“alarming degree.” Any  surface- 
covering aquatic overwhelms and 
kills all-important marginal duck 
food plants. As it creeps over a feed- 
ing ground, the ducks concentrate 
on what open area is left. The re- 
sult is a depleted food supply, an 
inordinately heavy kill and an open 
road to parasitism and disease. 

All these creeping inroads on our 
fish and wildlife, the federal service 
estimates snowball into an annual 
cash loss to the state of exactly $5,- 
316,500. 

Five million dollars is by no means 
chicken-feed, but reliable authorities 
figure it is less than half the total 
damage caused by hyacinths each 
year. Louisiana estimates her annual 
loss to hyacinths at 10 to 15 million 
dollars. Though Florida’s infesta- 
tion area is smaller than that of 
Louisiana, the resources affected are 
more varied and more valuable. 
Where our crop value per acre is 
figured at $21.27, Louisiana’s is esti- 
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mated at only $15.67. The values of 
other affected resources are pretty 
well proportionate. 

Water hyacinths are no one-shot 
menace. They strike at a dozen dif- 
ferent interests from a dozen differ- 
ent angles. Commerce, flood control, 
irrigation, agriculture, fish and wild- 
life, and even public health—all are 
vital to the state and all are besieged 
and encroached upon by the purple 
menace. Even aviation has had 
trouble avoiding the taint of the 
hyacinth. At an army engineer hear- 
ing in Tallahassee three years ago, 
former State Aviation Director Wil- 
liam C. Lazarus testified that hya- 
cinths were playing havoc with the 
development of amphibious and sea- 
plane bases in inland Florida. De- 
spite the fact that Florida boasted a 
greater water area than any other 
state in the nation, Lazarus pointed 
out that at the time the state had 
less than 40 seaplane bases. He add- 
ed significantly that three-fourths of 
these were on salt water, in spite 
of the fact that salt water corrosion 
was known to create a tough main- 
tenance problem. The indication was 
that expensive maintenance was pre- 
ferable to landing on a floating 
island of hyacinths. The U. S. 
Geological Survey pointed up the 
problem when floating hyacinths 
caused it to abandon a plan to use 
seaplanes in reading water level 
gauges in the Kissimmee River. 

Lazarus’ testimony came at a time 
when builders were swamped with 
a backlog of 25,000 seaplane orders, 
yet there was less than a handful of 
dealers in the inland counties of this 
state. He estimated our hyacinth- 
studded lakes had held up a poten- 
tial 3,000 ship market in South and 
Central Florida. More recently shift- 
ing banks of water cost a GI flying 
school in Polk County its contract 
with the Veterans Administration. 
The seaplanes the school operated 
were hemmed in so often by hya- 
cinths, that students consistently fail- 
ed to get their required flying time. 
When the VA withdrew its approval 
the school promptly folded—another 
one of those economic casualties, 
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chargeable to the water hyacinth. 

What the hyacinth has done in the 
air can be multiplied many times 
over and applied to ground and 
water commerce. The State Road 
Department spends thousands of 
dollars each year literally to keep 
the hyacinth off the highway. There 
isn’t much likelihood of the pave- 
ment itself becoming a host, but 
there are 4,000 miles of roadside 
ditches in the state that must be 
constantly guarded against encroach- 
ment by floating acquatics. A few 
years back, in the Okeechobee sec- 
tion, highwaters floated such a 
mass of hyacinths onto the highway 
that traffic had to be detoured for 
two days while the mess was cleared 
away. About three years ago a man 
and his son were seriously injured 
on the Tamiami Trail when their 
automobile skidded out of control 
on a drift of slippery hyacinths. Last 
year in Louisiana a hyacinth-covered 
borrow-pit cost a man and his wife 
their lives. The couple’s car went 
out of control and plunged into the 
six-foot waters of the pit. Two fisher- 
men saw the car sink less than 10 
feet from the road, but the area was 
so congested with a withering mass 
of plants that it was 50 minutes be- 


fore the men could get to the car, 


and wrench open a door. 

Hyacinth jams are the annual 
headache of practically every county 
engineer in South Florida. Every 
year when flood waters are rampant 
extra crews have to be hired to clear 
away packs of hyacinths that pile 
under bridges and over roads. In 
1933 hyacinth jams cost Hillsbor- 
ough county every county bridge 
crossing the Hillsborough River. En- 
gineer E. W. Carroll reported that 
some of the drifts were so packed 
they had to be sawed out with cross- 
cut saws. An 80-foot section of one 
bridge had to be torn away before 
the tangled dam of weeds could be 
broken. Another bridge was pushed 
completely over. Carroll estimated 
the hyacinth damage to bridges alone 
that year at over $50,000. 

Though few people realized it, 
water commerce is still an important 


part of Florida’s business, and over 
a period of 60 years water hyacinths 
have menaced it constantly. If it 
were not for the constant vigilance 
of the U. S. Engineers, barge lines 
operating in St. Johns and With- 
lacoochee Rivers and the Okeecho- 
bee Waterway would have had to 
close up shop years ago. Even with 
the Army pouring $70,000 a year 
into the fight, the hyacinth problem 
in our navigable streams is still 
acute. At a hearing in West Palm 
Reach a couple of years ago, the 
Murphy Construction Company tes- 
tified that it required a total of seven 
days to move a barge load of machin- 
ery from Lake Okeechobee to Belle 
Glade—a distance of some four or 
five miles. One single stretch of 
hyacinths held up two tugboats, a 
dredge and a crew of five men for 
five days. The delay cost the com- 
pany several thousand dollars. 

Unfortunately for some and for- 
tunately for others, Florida’s hya- 
cinth scourge is still fairly concen- 
trated. Five counties — Polk, Okee- 
chobee, Highlands, Palm Beach and 
Volusia—contain half of the hya- 
cinths in the state. The worst in- 
fested areas are found along the Kis 
simmee, St. Johns, Withlacoochee 
and Peace .rivers. There are 15 
counties with over 1,000 acres of 
hyacinths in them. Ironically, the 
counties which depend heaviest upon 
their water have been hardest hit. 

Polk County, for instance, adver- 
tises itself,as a land of lakes. It has 
an estimated 300,000 acres of water 
within its boundaries; yet 10,347 of 
these acres are smothering under a 
cloak of hyacinths, and another 
30,000 acres are hopelessly fenced 
off. In other words, nearly 15 per- 
cent of Polk County’s total water 
area has been devastated directly or 
indirectly by hyacinths. In little 
Citrus County, which depends on 
hunting and fishing for its liveli- 
hood, more than half of the fishable 
water has been lost or damaged be- 
cause of hyacinths. 

Only 12 of Florida’s counties, most 
of them west of the Apalachicola 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Spring Problems—Picking the Winners 


(Continued from page 37) 
me, for my experience is that it grows 
big—up to 7 or 8 lbs. For a late 
cabbage, I prefer the Savoy type, but, 
for smooth leaf, Premium Flat Dutch 
is hard to beat. 


Carrots. My catalogues list 19 dif- 
ferent names. Imperator is good but 
is supposed to need deep, stoneless 
soil. Like most Connecticut soil, 
mine is stony but carrots do well in 
it. True, some of them have to devi- 
ate slightly from the strictly perpen- 
dicular in order to get around a 
stone or two, but they still taste the 
same, so why worry? Chantenay, a 
good “half-long,” is the only variety 
which gets four listings; Danvers and 
Nantes each get two. Why not try 
one of the old stand-bys and another 
variety from the page of ‘‘specials”’? 


Cauliflower. For some years, my 
preference has been Snowball, claim- 
ed as exclusive by one large seed- 
house, but listed in all catalogues. 
On the recommendation of an ex- 
pert, I tried Purple Head this year 
and am enthusiastic about it. It is 
early, very tender and delicate in 
flavor and makes fine, large plants. 
It is stated that the purple color 
turns white on cooking, but I found 
that it turns a very pale green. You 
will not find it listed in all cata- 
logues; try it if you can get the seeds. 


Corn. Here, again, we are offered 
an all too lavish selection—53 names 
in four catalogues! If you have the 
space, choose four varieties maturing 
at different dates when sown at the 
same time. Stowell’s Evergreen and 
Country Gentlemen (both white) 
and Golden Bantam and Marcross 
(both yellow) all get four listings, 
while Golden Cross Bantam, Carmel- 
¢ross and Spancross get three. Midget 
varieties are supposed to be better 
for small gardens but my experience 
with them is that, while they do not 
grow tall, they need about as much 
ground space as normal varieties. 
rll venture a suggestion: Spancross 
(69 days), Marcross (72 days), Gold- 
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en Cross Bantam (85 days), Stowell’s 
Evergreen (95 days). 

Cucumber. I have had fine results 
with Vaughan’s Sensation; some of 
my friends swear by Burpee’s Hy- 
brid; Davis Perfect, longer and slim- 
mer, is a standard variety. This year 
(1949) an English friend sent me a 
packet of English greenhouse cucum- 
bers. They seemed to like the U.S.A. 
and gave me an immense crop of 
very long (16 inches) and slender 
cucumbers with thin skins and a 
mild flavor. I have kept a few of 
the seeds and am going to see what 
develops from them in the coming 
summer. 

Endive. For years, I grew both 
green-curled and broad-leaved. Now 
I grow only the broad-leaved—Bata- 
vian Full-heart. A wonderful salad 
for late fall. 

Lettuce. The most satisfactory 
lettuce for the home garden is, I am 
convinced, Oakleaf. Its vitality is 
astonishing; it will grow under all 
conditions and in my garden, this 
year, even came through the pro- 
longed drought. Bronze Beauty is 
Oakleaf with a sunburn; I find it 
good, but not as tender or as sweet 
as Oakleaf. If you can start seeds 
in a coldframe or greenhouse or in 
a cool room in your house, Bibb has 
a finer texture and flavor than any 
lettuce I have ever grown, but it 
bolts quickly in hot weather. It can 
be grown successfully in the fall in 
a coldframe if sown early in Septem- 
ber. Grand Rapids and Black-seeded 
Simpson are good loose-leaf lettuces; 
for heading varieties, I like May 
King, Mignonette and Pennlake. 

Muskmelon. Unless weather and 
climatic conditions are very adverse, 
any organic gardener should be able 
to grow superb muskmelons. They 
thrive on compost. Bender’s Surprise 
is a standard, but I had wonderful 
success, this year, with Pride of Wis- 
consin. It weighs up to 5 Ibs. with 
superb flavor and texture. Some of 
my friends like the green-fleshed 
Rocky Ford. 


Onion. If you grow from sets, your 
choice of varieties is limited. From 
seed, by all means grow Sweet Span- 
ish—a mild white onion likely to 
surprise you by growing really big. 
Yellow Globe Danvers is my choice 
for yellow onions and Southport 
Globe for white or red. These varie- 
ties are offered by almost all seed- 
houses. 

Peas. 1 choose an early, a mid- 
season and a late and sow them all 
at the same time—as early as I can 
work the ground. Smooth or wrin- 
kled, all seem to be equally hardy 
with me and as I find the wrinkled 
superior in quality I grow them only. 
Little Marvel is prolific and of good 
quality, but you must bend your 
back to harvest the crop. World's 
Record (also known as Early Gra- 
dus) grows to twice the height and 
is good. Thomas Laxton is my choice 
for mid-season and Telephone (Al- 
derman) for late. 

Spinach. Bloomsdale Long Stand- 
ing seems to be the general favorite. 

Squash. If you are a squash addict, 
you will want to grow three or 
four varieties. I grow only Zucchini 
(which bears from July to frost 
under favorable conditions) and But- 
ternut. Butternut is the one variety 
about which I can show real enthu- 
siasm; it is a new variety which was 
well worth developing. If you have 
room for only one, grow Butternut— 
but give it plenty of room, for it 
likes to ramble over the garden. It 
will give you squash from early 
August and a supply to store for 
winter use. If you can’t wait for 
your squashes, have a hill of Early 
Straightneck. 

Tomato. Here, again, the home 
gardener is likely to be bewildered 
by the number of offerings. After 
trying many varieties, I have decided 
that Marglobe, Rutgers and Stone 
are hard to beat. If you want a 
yellow variety; Jubilee is probably 
the best 

Turnip. Purple Top White Globe 
for a white variety; for a fall crop of 
Rutabaga, Purple Top Yellow or 
Waltham Yellow. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE NORTH 


Shrubs and Trees: The woody 
plants are in the dormant condition, 
but important changes, are taking 
place in the buds which will devel- 
op into vegetative branches and/or 
flowers later in the spring. It is time 
to prune shrubs and trees, but do 
not prune spring-blooming ornamen- 
tal shrubs until immediately after 
the blooming period. The purpose 
of pruning should be to enable the 
plant to most completely develop its 
inborn potentialities. (The Pruning 
Book by G. L. Wittrock, Rodale 
Press is most helpful to the pruner). 
Pruning should be done regularly 
so that nothing more than an ordi- 
nary pruning shears need be used. 
It is worth noting that most fruit 
trees have small vegetative buds and 
considerably larger flower buds. One 
of the purposes of pruning is to 
open up the top to admit sunlight 
and a free flow of air. In pruning 
shrubs, remove the oldest stems and 
the weakest of the new ones, leaving 
about a half dozen of the most vigor- 
ous stems. Old raspberry canes 
should be cut out if this has not 
already been done, and the tips may 
be cut back somewhat. 

Do not burn the prunings, but 
rather cut them into small pieces 
with whatever equipment you have 
and return them to the soil as a 
mulch. 

This is a good time to transplant 
evergreen and deciduous trees, roses 
and other shrubs in regions where 
the ground is not frozen. If you 
have no shrubs with brightly colored 
winter fruits, enter this need in your 
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CALENDAR 


f 


FEBRUARY 


by WM. H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


garden diary, and try to correct it 
before another year. 

Flower Garden: The larger seed- 
ed annuals should be started indoors 
from six to eight weeks before the 
time to set them out. Sweet peas 
and other hardy annuals can be 
planted outdoors this month if 
weather conditions permit. Many 
gardeners regard Washington’s birth- 
day the optimum time to plant sweet 
peas. Plant the seeds about one inch 
apart and cover them with about 
one inch of soil. To insure healthy 
growth and an abundance of flowers, 
replace nutrients which may have 
been leached out of the soil by add- 
ing pulverized phosphate rock and 
granulated seaweed. For insurance 
against failure, use plenty of com- 
post in the trenches and a good 
mulch on the soil. 

Plants which usually seed them- 
selves outdoors, as bachelor’s button, 
godetia, candytuft, and others may 
be seeded this month. Virginia 
stocks, sweet alyssum, and dwarf 
godetia are especially adapted for 
seeding tulip beds. These fast-grow- 
ing plants will screen the dying 
leaves of the bulbous plants after 
they are through blooming. 

Inspect your stored bulbs, roots, 
and tubers to make sure that they 
are still in good condition. Do not 
fail to order all seeds and plants 
this month. For seed flats, use a 
mixture of 2 parts of good garden 
loam, | part of compost, and | part 
of clean sand. 

THE WEST COAST 

Flower Garden: Cut back migno- 
nette, alyssum, ageratum, and petu- 


nia so that new growth may be form- 
ed and flowers produced before your 
new plants grown from seed come 
into bloom. 

Sow in the open ground sweet pea, 
morning glory, stock, larkspur, dou- 
ble sunflower. Sow in flats having a 
good mixture of soil, compost, and 
sand, seeds of aster, Chinese wool- 
flower, pimpernel, vinca rosea, Swan 
River daisy, and Browallia. 

Plant hydrangea where there is 
very little sun. Renovate the fuchsias 
by giving them a liberal feeding of 
compost. By shaking off the very 
first aphids from your roses, you may 
solve the aphid problem for the en- 
tire season. 

Tuberous begonias may be started 
in the dark by laying them out on 
boards and sprinkling them with 
water every day or two. When 
sprouted put them in wet peat or 
sphagnum moss until the sprouts are 
several inches long when they should 
be potted in soil rich in compost. 
Reset the chrysanthemums for fall 
blooms. 

Shrubs and Trees: This is a good 
time to plant all kinds of shrubs and 
trees. 

THE SOUTH 

Flower Garden: Sow seeds of half- 
hardy annuals in seed pans or flats. 
Use plenty of compost for quick ger- 
mination and good seedlings. 

Inspect gladiolus corms, dahlia 
roots, and bulbs to make sure they 
are still in good condition. Compost 
the beds of spring-flowering bulbs. 
Interplant tulips with half-hardy 
annuals as soon as danger of frost 
is past. Plant seeds of the hardy 
annuals in the middle South, and 
tender annuals in Florida and along 
the Gulf Coast. 

Set out seedlings just as soon as 
the season will permit. The follow- 
ing annuals may be set out in Feb- 
ruary: ageratum, alyssum, anchusa, 
snapdragon, candytuft, carnation,, 
cornflower, Chinese forget-me-not, 
daisy, pinks, gerbera, larkspur, lu- 
pine, mallow, pansy, petunia, annual 
phlox, stocks, Sweet Williams, viola, 
and others that can stand cool weath- 
er. 

The first gladiolus corms may be 
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*bena, periwinkle, zinnia. 


set out the first week in February in 
southern Louisiana and at two week 
intervals thereafter for continuous 
blooms through the summer. 

Shrubs and Trees: Roses should 
be pruned after the last killing frost. 
This also is the time to plant roses, 
abelias, pyracanthas, and privet. Cut- 
tings of shrubs and trees may be 
made now. Late-summer blooming 
shrubs and evergreens may be 
pruned, but do not prune spring- 
blooming shrubs until after they 
have finished blooming. Plant woody 
vines, and do not omit jasmine and 
crossvine. 

THE DEEP SOUTH * 

Flower Garden: A list of flowers 
to plant in February, though not 
large, is: Ageratum, aster, balsam, 
scarlet runner bean, Chinese forget- 
me-not, Shasta daisy, dianthus, gail- 
lardia, amaranth, ornamental gourd, 
ornamental sunflower, strawflower, 
marigold, nasturtium, phlox, petu- 
nia, portulaca, salvia, tithonia, ver- 
Where 
water hyacinths are available, one 
can make a handsome appearing 
pool, or even a bird bath, by filling 
it with these water-borne flowers. As 
no earth is required, the depth of 
the water can be anything from a 
few inches to a pool large and deep 
enough for goldfish, etc. A few plants 
left to themselves will send out new 
growth and multiply rapidly. 

Vegetable Garden: In case of any 
loss of plants through frost in Janu- 
ary, replanting can be done in Feb- 
ruary, as all seeds suitable for plant- 
ing in January are also suitable for 
February. Plant beans of the bush 
variety, beets, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
bage, Chinese cabbage, cantaloupe, 
carrots, cauliflower, collards, corn, 
cucumbers, eggplant, endive, kale, 
kohlrabi, leeks, lettuce, mustard, 
onion seed and sets, parsley, pars- 
nips, peas, peppers, potatoes, rad- 
ishes, romaine, rutabaga, spinach, 
squash, Swiss chard, tomatoes, tur- 
nips, watermelons. 

Trees and Shrubs: All danger 
from frost, usually, is over by Febru- 
ary, though it occasionally comes 
this month. If weather forecasts in- 
dicate danger, such things as ba- 
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nana plants, papayas, with their 
heavy weight of bulky fruit are dif- 
ficult to protect. Covering with bur- 
lap or other material will help where 
there are not many plants to deal 
with. For large plantings open wood 
fires are recommended unless the ex- 
pensive installations are in use. The 
year 1947 will be remembered for 
the one night in February when 
many central Fiorida groves and gar- 
dens suffered from a real freeze, ice 
being formed a fraction of an inch 
on open surfaces such as water in 
poultry fountains. Small papaya 
plants can be banked up to the tops 
and though these may be frosted, 
the trunk and roots will be saved 
and a good start will be made early 
in the spring. 
THE SOUTHWEST ** 

Flower Garden: February is one 
of our busiest planting seasons in 
the Southwest, especially near the 
coast and in the warmer valleys 
where the soil is light enough to 
handle easily. Hardier things can be 
rushed in to get the early crops. All 
available composted material should 
be spread and incorporated in the 
top layers of the soil. New compost 
bins can be started. Keep your 
worms and sow-bugs busy. Use Hu- 
misite as an activator whether you 
are starting from scratch or are 


following regular routine. Do not. 


use lime or wood ashes in the semi- 
arid west. The soil is already alka- 
line enough. Rakings from Bermuda 
lawns make the finest sort of com- 
post, and you should capitalize on 
all the lush green weeds of the win- 
ter growing season. 

Flowers: Set from flats such an- 
nuals as snapdragons, stocks, pansies, 
violas, Iceland poppies, forget-me- 
nots, calendulas, and primula mala- 
coides. Set such perennials as Eng- 
lish primroses, delphinium, rud- 
beckia, phlox, grass pinks, Shasta 
daisies, pentstemons campanulas, 
aquilegias, thalictrums, and coreop- 
sis. Sow in the open the last plant- 
ing of hardy annuals and native wild 
flowers. Use Payne’s fine centennial 


* By Edwin H. Abrams, St. Cloud, Florida 


** By Charlotte M. Hoak, 
1125 Startford Ave., So. Pasadena, Calif. 


mixture. Such plantings should only 
be made where there is an adequate 
supply of water. In cooler localities 
(at altitudes and the seacoast) a 
planting of Cuthberton’s sweet peas 


-can be made. Agapanthus, amaryl- 


lis, Amocrinum Howardii and hy- 
brid montbretias can be put in. The 
next planting of gladiolus is due. 
Set in flats of peat your dahlia tubers 
and bring on in heat, sprouts for cut- 
tings to be set out later. Tuberous- 
rooted begonias and gloxinias can 
be started in the same way. Sow 
with bottom heat, seeds of begonias, 
lobelia, petunia, dahlias and_ver- 
benas. In covered seed-beds in the 
open, sow seed of hardy perennials 
such as gaillardias, delphiniums, 
hardy pinks, anchusa, rehmania, 
stokesia, linum and nierembergia. At 
the same time you can sow seed of 
annual aster as they take a long time 
to develop and are better by being 
started in an open seed-bed without 
heat. 

Trees and Shrubs: February is the 
ideal month for planting large ball- 
ed stock of the standard conifers and 
broad-leaved evergreens. Be careful 
not to break balls in handling. Untie 
at the top of the sacks and turn back 
the corners, the burlap soon rots. 
From pots and cans almost any kind 
of hardy material can be planted so 
as to get a good start before the hot 
weather begins. While the camellias 
and azaleas are in bloom you can 
make your selections for future 
planting. Hardy vines can be set. 
Bare root roses and deciduous shrubs 
as well as deciduous fruit trees 
should be rushed in before the leaves 
start out. Large deciduous shade 
trees can be handled well at this 
season of the year either bare root 
or boxed. February is one of the 
best months for setting out all sorts 
of berries and grapes—The Pierce 
(California Concord) and the pro- 
lific Burbank are two of the finest 
types of Eastern Arbor grapes. If 
you want a crop immediately, plant 
two year old or older established 
stock. Use pomegranates and Japa- 
nese persimmons as ornamentals in 
the small home garden. Hard wood 

(Continued on page 59) 
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MEN OF ORGANIC FARMING 


GUY CHAPMAN, D.D.S. (University of 
Pennsylvania), L.D.S., R.C.S. (Edinburgh) 


N A country of 11% million 

people who depend either direct- 
ly or indirectly upon the products 
of the soil for their livelihood, one 
man more than any other has worked 
to preserve the people’s heritage. He 
is not a farmer, nor is he engaged 
in agricultural pursuits; he is by 
profession a dental surgeon, who, 
in the experience of life, has found 
it necessary to search right back to 
mother earth to find a satisfying 
answer to some of the problems with 
which he has been confronted. In 
so doing, Dr. Guy Brougham Chap- 
man has become a lover of the soil, 
with the ardent fervour of the lover 
inspired with a deep affection, and 
not only a lover of the soil, but a 
teacher and philosopher, who has 
learned the truth of the doctrine of 
George Bernard Shaw that the only 
way to make an Englishman take 
Notice is to squirt acid in his eye. 
He has, as it were, rebelled against 
the orthodox and conventional. 

This has been the dominant note 
of the life and work of Dr. Guy 
Chapman; it is the inner spirit of 
a man human in outlook, possessed 
of an exceptional personal charm, 
easy and entertaining as a conversa- 
tionalist, forceful as a lecturer, and 
a practical research worker. When 
he exaggerates, which he sometimes 
does, it gives point to what he has 
to say, but he never misleads you 
in so doing. Instinctively you know 
he is an enthusiast, and his brand 
of enthusiasm is very, very conta- 
gious. 

But these qualities would not have 
sufficed to accomplish the task of 
making New Zealand compost-mind- 
ed, which is possibly his most effec- 
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Founder and Former President of the 
New Zealand Humic Compost Society 


by T. W. M. ASHBY 


tive achievement. Something more 
than a natural driving force was 
necessary to shake from its lethargy 
a country whose whole agricultural 
practice was synonymous with chemi- 
cal fertilizing. It required the fore- 
sight of a man who could see where 
a material policy of farming with 
water-soluble chemical fertilizers 
would lead, with its evils of soil ero- 
sion, destruction of fertility and its 
ultimate effects on animal and hu- 
man health. Convinced as he be- 
came of these things, the genius of 
Guy Chapman initiated a crusade 
which to-day has made New Zealand 
aware of the place and value of 
organic manuring on garden and 
farm alike. Such recognition is na- 
tion-wide, and continues to grow. 
The exclusive use of organic ma- 
nures is being steadily accepted as 
an integral ingredient of the coun- 
‘try’s agricultural economy. 

Guy Chapman is not by birth a 
New Zealander; he comes from Aus- 
tralia, which is separated from the 
country of his adoption by 1,200 
miles of the Tasman Sea. But Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders have 
much in common, and in two world 
wars their men have fought together, 
and, in some of those unrecorded 
escapades in which the soldier oc- 
casionally becomes involved, they 
have fought one for the other. We 
in New Zealand have always conced- 
ed to the Australian that he is more 
aggressive, with something more of 
the devil-may-care spirit than the 
New Zealander. And so in Guy 
Chapman remains the inheritance of 
these qualities from grandparents 
who migrated from England to Aus- 
tralia over a century ago, and from 


a father who spent a long life 
amongst the pioneers who wrestled 
for fortune with timber and gold 
and sheep and cattle and heat and 
drought. 

Guy Chapman was born in 1888 
in Hay, a town of some 3,000 people 
on the Murrumbidgee River in New 
South Wales. His father was man- 
ager of the Bank there. Shortly after- 
wards the family moved to Wagga 
Wagga, a sheep, fruit and agricul- 
tural centre, and a few years later 
to Brisbane, the Capital city of 
Queensland. Incidentally, Guy’s fa- 
ther later became manager of the 
Town Hall branch of the Australian 
Bank of Commerce in Sydney and re- 
tired at the age of 80 after what must 
be an Australian record of 63 years 
in banking. While at Brisbane, 
young Chapman attended the Bris- 
bane Church of England Grammer 
School, and after completing his ma- 
triculation followed in his father’s 
footsteps, and spent a year in bank- 
ing at Brisbane. Then he went as 
teller and accountant to the Bank at 
Pittsworth on the Darling Downs, 
Queensland, amongst some of the 
most lovely country in the world, 
lying west of the Great Dividing 
Range and famous for the quality 
of its sheep. Next he moved to the 
untamed country in North Queens- 
land, the Atherton Plateau, which 
today is the wealthiest dairying and 
cattle country in Australia. 

In those days it was virgin bush 
and beautiful cedar, kauri, beech 
and silky oak were being cut. So 
the young banker forsook his stool 
and joined one of the timber com- 
panies getting out sleepers for the 
railway, which was at that time be- 
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ing constructed west from Cairns. He 
measured millions of feet of cedar, 
and spent weeks with the Australian 
aborigines, famous as the “black- 
trackers,” who can follow tracks in- 
visible to the civilized eye. 

It is a good thing for some of us 
that parental insistence prevails in 
our formative years, and Chapman 
senior persuaded Guy to study min- 
ing engineering. So he went to that 
excellent School of Mines in Charters 
Towers of Queensland, did some 
solid study, passed his examination 
in six subjects at the end of the first 
year, and worked in the mines as a 
mileker. While at Charters Towers 
he took house with a dental surgeon, 
Dr. Butler Woods, and from that 
association became convinced that in 
that profession he would find some- 
thing to which he could apply his 
full energies and enthusiasm. Added 
to this, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that to be a successful mining 
engineer in those days, one could not 
adhere too strictly to the truth in 


* preparing reports if a prospectus had 


tc be drawn up in the most attractive 
manner. He had made his decision, 
and his next step, at the age of 
twenty, was to go to the United 
States and study dentistry at Penn- 
sylvania. While waiting for a ship, 
he worked for six months at the gen- 
eral post office in Brisbane. 

So he went to Penn University at 
Philadelphia and worked hard. On 
his first vacation he took a job in 
the Gerard Trust Bank in Philadel- 
phia. On his second vacation he 
worked as manager of a hotel at 
Belport on Long Island, having 
coloured his application for the posi- 
tion by stating that his father was 
an inn-keeper and he himself had 
been in the business all his life, but 
he was a howling success and organ- 
ized sports and entertainments. Be- 
fore he went back to Philadelphia; 
he bought a yacht and sailed from 
Long Island to Philadelphia without 
a compass, sailing past Atlantic City, 
through a canal and finally came 
into the Schuylkill River. The news- 
papers gave him headlines as piloting 
the first sailing vessel seen on the 
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river. He must have cost the authori- 
ties some money because the by-laws 
required all bridges to open to allow 
a ship to pass, his mast was too high 
to pass below. On his third vacation 


he worked his passage to London» 


on a cattle steamer to see the corona- 
tion of King George V, having learn- 
ed that his father was on his way 
also. He spent fifteen days on board 
that ship with Texas steers and 
tough guys, and a murder thrown in 
for good measure. 

Chapman witnessed the corona- 
tion, and then had charge on behalf 


MEN OF 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


This is the second of a 
series of articles devoted to 
leaders in the field of Organ- 
ic Farming and Gardening. 
Dr. Chapman was born in 
Australia, educated in the 
United States, but served his 
fellowman in New Zealand. 
The organic method is world 
wide in its appeal and in its 
application. This man had 
a keen vision, and fully real- 
ized the fundamental rela- 
tionship between soil and 
health. 


of the Dean, of a London Exhibition 
of the International Dental Federa- 
tion of the Penn University work. 
He lectured to professors from the 
whole of Europe. The exhibition 
ran for three weeks and demonstrat- 
ed the whole of the dental course 
of the University. The Dental As- 
sociation of Great Britain asked him 
to take the exhibit to Glasgow the 
following year. By that time he was 
a graduate, as after the first Exhibi- 
tion he went back to Penn and finish- 
ed his degree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery. 

Dr. Chapman determined to take 
the British degree in dentistry at 


the Edinburgh Dental School, so- 


after he had conducted the exhibi- 
tion for the British Dental Associa- 
tion at Glasgow in 1912 he went to 
Edinburgh and spent fifteen months 
there, graduating Licentiate in Den- 
tal Surgery of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. He subsequently spent 


some time in partnership in London 
with Dr. Davenport, who had an 
exclusive clientele, among whom was 
Mr. Winston Churchill. But at the 
request of his father he decided to 
return to Australia, and he there 
commenced practices in Sydney. If 
he had viewed this change purely 
from a financial angle Dr. Chapman 
would have been compelled to admit 
a grave mistake, because Dr. Daven- 
port’s patients paid for their profes- 
sional attendance at the rate of five 
guineas an hour. It is, however, a 
sidelight on Guy Chapman that he 
has never been motivated by mone- 
tary considerations; he does what he 
wants to do and the decision usually 
rests on the finer feelings that spring 
from the depths of heart and soul. 

In the 1914-18 war Dr. Chapman 
left his practice in Sydney and ob- 
tained a commission in the Dental 
Corps, anticipating that he would 
be sent overseas forthwith. But the 
young captain was kept in a base 
camp, working hard at his profession 
until he could stick it out no longer, 
being: anxious to serve with the real 
army. Tired of being in a base 
camp, he went to Sydney and enlist- 
ed as an artillery man, and left Aus- 
tralia for Europe as a plain Austral- 
ian “digger.”” One day while on trek 
with his gun as an Acting Sergeant, 
a Colonel passed, stopped, went back 
and called the Sergeant aside. “What 
the hell are you doing in this outfit?” 
he queried. The upshot was that the 
Acting Sergeant in the Artillery was 
very soon starting at the bottém 
again as a Lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps, somewhat against his grain. 
The experience, however, was to 
have a profound bearing on his lat- 
er outlook, for in his work he dealt 
with the peoples of many national- 
ities and countries, and saw first 
hand the physical and dental results 
of varying diets and conditions of 
living. 

Dr. Chapman returned to Phila- 
delphia after the war for a short 
refresher course, and went down as 
far as Columbia before returning to 
Australia, by way of New Zealand. 
He met many New Zealanders on the 
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run down from Vancouver in the 
R.M.S. “Niagara” including Prime 
Minister W. F. Massey and Finance 
Minister Sir Joesph Ward returning 
from the Imperial Conference in 
1920. He came to New Zealand again 
in 1921, made a further trip to Eng- 
land by way of America, and return- 
ed to New Zealand to stay perma- 
rently and practice his profession at 
Takapuna and at Newmarket, both 
suburbs of Auckland City. He mar- 
ried and set to work to provide for 
the son and daughter who were to 
arrive in due time. 

When Dr. Chapman settled down 
to a dental practice in what for him 
was a new country, it did not take 
him long to appreciate the high in- 
cidence of dental decay, particularly 
in the younger generation. The prob- 
lem perturbed him. He had not 
come across such wide-spread dental 
disease hitherto. He had had a 
unique experience already as a den- 
tal officer; he had examined thou- 
sands upon thousands of men of all 
nationalities and peoples of many 
tribes before coming to New Zealand 
—in South America, India, and Aus- 
tralia. He had been attached to 
Guy’s Hospital in London. Never- 
theless, he found the dental condi- 
tions in New Zealand shocking, and 
set himself to find reasons. New Zea- 
land was a young country with plen- 
ty of butter, milk and fruit; the 
people were from good Irish, English 
and Scotch stock. It was not breed- 
ing, not housing or clothing, climatic 
conditions might be a contributing 
cause, but he slowly got down to the 
question of food, including sunshine 
and fresh air. Here, he was con- 
vinced was the core of the problem. 

The next twenty years were to 
see Dr. Chapman probing this wide 
matter of the nation’s food habits, 
and in a variety of ways urging food 
reform. He tackled the general use 
of refined foods and urged the sub- 
stitution of whole foods. It did not 
take him long to link up with the 
problem the fact of the fundamental 
stitution of whole foods. It did not 
take him long to link up with the 
problem the fact of the fundamental 
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dependence of all foods upon the 
substance of the earth and upon the 
rays of the sun. What, he instanced, 
was the mineral and vitamin content 
of milk being given to school-child- 
ren from “cow-sick” land? In con- 
junction with Mr. M. Walker, who 
practiced as a dietitian in Auckland, 
he formed, in 1927, the Food Reform 
Society of New Zealand. He talked 
sometimes to half-empty halls and 
unreceptive audiences. Newspaper 
1eporters would listen for a while 
and then quietly fade away. Guy 
was dubbed “a bit of a crank,” but 
his tenacity carried the day. A very 
keen bridge player, for seven years 
he played with a group of medical 
practitioners. His nick name from 
1927 onwards was always “Vitamin 
Chappie.” In those days vitamins 
were strange bedfellows, even to 
medicine. In a few years he was in 
demand as a guest speaker at all 
kinds of meetings. Nowadays a live 
interest in these matters is accepted 
as a duty. 

In 1930 Dr. Chapman made a den- 
tal examination of a Maori boys’ 
school. Seventy-five per cent of the 
pupils were found to be suffering 
from dental decay, and both incipi- 
ent and advanced pyorrhoea. Their 
food was white bread, meat, peeled 
potatoes, and very little else. In this 
particular case, conditions have since 
been altered; but in the meantime 
those boys have gone back to their 
communities, taking with them the 
prevailing idea of “civilized” foods. 

The first public application of the 
principles he advocated was at the 
Southwell School, Hamilton, a pri- 
vate boarding school with about 80 
boarders in the centre of New Zea- 
land’s main dairying district. Dr. 
Chapman had sent his son there and 
was anxious that his diet should be 
correct. The headmaster agreed to 
put the children on a diet, which, 
among other things, included vita- 
mins A and D. Dr. Chapman ar- 
ranged for a large milk products 
company to make an emulsion of A 
and D, which was added to fortify 
the milk the children received. In 
the school garden organic methods 


of fertilizing were used. The scholars 
were supplied with wholemeal bread 
and had plenty of fruit. Their health 
was excellent; they produced in- 
vincible football teams. 

In 1936 Dr. Chapman made an 
investigation into the food habits 
and mode of livelihood of the Au- 
pouri tribe of Maoris. On the shores 
of the beautiful Parengarenga Har- 
bour in the far North, close to 
Spirits’ Bay, live about 850 Maoris, 
in two villages, called Te Kao and 
Te Hapua. For thirty years or more 
they had adopted the white man’s 
foods such as white flour, polished 
rice, refined sugar, and tinned meats, 
in place of their old-time, wholesome 
foods. This change of diet had a 
deplorable effect on their dental and 
general health, and served as a vivid 
object lesson to everyone interested 
in the health of the New Zealand 
people. Chapman found that in one 
of the villages only two of the adults 
over twenty-three years of age were 
likely to retain their teeth. Pyor- 
rhoea was so far advanced that ex- 
tractions were the only solution. The 
children were all showing signs of 
gum margin inflammation, or gin- 
givitis, as it was called. This bad 
state of health was noticeable even 
in children as young as four years 
of age. In children of about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age pyorrhoea 
was often well advanced. Dental de- 
cay was everywhere. So was tuber- 
culosis. Throughout the tribe there 
are many cases of crowded teeth, 
the arches being cramped instead 
of being full and rounded, as they 
ought to be to allow plenty of room 
for all the teeth. He saw protruding 
teeth, giving facial expressions quite 
foreign to that of the true Maori, 
an unmistakable sign of faulty calci- 
fication, not only of the jaws, but 
of all the bony structures, and due 
entirely to an incorrect diet. The 
food in use was nearly ail spoiled, 
either from “refining” or from bad 
cooking. 

In the past, the Government medi- 
cal officers and the district nurses 
had done their best to improve the 
diet of these Maoris; but the re- 
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sponse was disappointing; and in the 
investigation Chapman made, the 
humiliating reason for this apathy 
was brought to light. The white 
man had brought to the Maori a 
new religion and a civilization of 
new clothes and new dwellings. The 
white man had conquered the whole 
world, and therefore (reasoned the 
Maoris) his example must be worth 
following. The Maoris who made 
visits southward found the white 
man eating white bread in the rail- 
way restaurants (unable, in fact, to 
procure’ anything else). They found 
him eating sweets; they found him 
peeling and boiling potatoes and 
kumeras and cabbages instead of 
steaming them in the old-time way. 
The efforts of the Government medi- 
cal officers and of the district nurses 
to persuade the Maoris to eat foods 
which they had seen the Pakeha 
himself careful to avoid met with 
distrust and suspicion. Shark oil and 
seaweed, two wonderful foods which 
once they ate regularly, they found 
to be shunned by the white race, and 
so they were dropped from the die- 
tary of the Maori and are now 
scarcely ever heard of. 

Chapman found similar condi- 
tions in other Maori villages, includ- 
ing cases of rickets. In one village, 
however, a wonderful and stimula- 
ting discovery was made of a group 
of children whose appearance and 
vitality were very different. Their 
jaws had full, rounded arches; their 
teeth showed no decay and only 
slight signs of gingivitis. So marked 
was their condition of radiant health 
that they were singled out for special 
inquiry. It was found that they lived 
on a beach where shell-fish and fish 
were easily obtained and where sup- 
plies of these splendid foods were 
constantly available. These children 
and their elders had retained just 
this one natural food in a diet other- 
wise predominating in “purified” 
and man-spoilt foodstuffs; yet, so 
potent was this natural food (teem- 
ing with vitamin. D, iodine, etc.), 
they had the appearance and the 
strength of the magnificent Maoris 
of the early days. 
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As a result of the visit paid by Dr. 
Chapman to these two Maori schools 
at Te Kao and Te Hapua and the 
lectures and the instructions given, 
a vast improvement in health has 
since been recorded by both school 
medical officers and school inspec- 
tors, and the results were published 
in the New Zealand Education De- 
partment’s Official Gazette in 1939. 
Citrus trees were planted in the 
school grounds, contrary tu the regu- 
lations, but are there today as a 
living reminder of one source of 
healthy food, and a tribute to the 
sagacity and enthusiasm of Guy 
Chapman. When the time came for 
him to depart, the Maoris in appre- 
ciation begged him to stay among 
them, with all the privileges and 
status of a Chief. These are but a 
few examples of the fields touched 
upon by Dr. Chapman in his crus- 
ade. In December, 1937, he formed 
the New Zealand Women’s Food 
Value League (Inc.), a socity which 
continues to maintain a healthy 
membership and publish a regular 
journal. 

Dr. Chapman did work based on 
the Southwell School feeding experi- 
ment at the Mt. Albert Grammar 
School, a large boys’ high school at 
Auckland. A published report stated 
that since the change to naturally- 
grown garden produce the periodical 
reports on the boys’ dental condition 
had been more than gratifying. 
Skins are clear and healthy, and the 
boys increasingly active and virile. 
He also did similar work at the 
Kaharoa Maori School, and the re- 
sults were described in the Govern- 
ment Education Gazette of the Ist 
of June, 1940, as showing a distinct 
falling off in skin-disease and a vast 
improvement in respect of teeth. 
More recently, from 1944 to 1946, 
he initiated experimental feeding 
coupled with compost-grown green 
vegetables at Manukau Intermediate 
School, in a suburb of Auckland. 
The two latter experiments broke 
new ground. They were aimed at 
supplying the vital minerals and 
vitamins from greens and milk which 
im 75 per cent of the children’s diet 


are missed." The lunches were so 
selected and supervised, that provid- 
ed the lunch was eaten the day’s 
food intake was complete. All the 
Maori children at Kaharoa partici- 


‘pated, but at the Manukau School 


50 children only were selected as a 
control group. The medical officers, 
a dentist, and three specialists in 
child psychology and development 
took measurements and kept charts. 
The final report is now being sub- 
mitted to the Education Depart- 
ment. Both experiments have proved 
the outstanding value of properly 
grown and prepared foods in im- 
proving and maintaining the health 
of the child. 

Dr. Chapman is unexcelled as a 
popular radio lecturer. He has the 
capacity to get close to his audience. 
He has lectured on both the Nation- 
al and Commercial stations in New 
Zealand and in Australia. In a 
University-sponsored series of talks 
he lectured also on physiology. In 
1936 he did a series of broadcasts 
from 1YA Auckland, which were 
published in the New Zealand Den- 
tal Journal. But his popular nutri- 
tion talks from 1ZB three times 
weekly, which commenced in 1938 
and ran for five years, brought his 
mail at times to 600 letters a week. 
Some of these he answered directly; 
others were grouped and discussed 
over the air. Over 100,000 diet sheets 
were sent out. A series of these IZB 
Nutrition Talks were later publish- 
ed in half a dozen pamphlets, but 
because of the phenomenal demand 
they are now out of print. When he 
concluded the series in November, 
1943, the Director of Broadcasting, 
Professor James Shelley, expressed 
thanks for the interest Dr. Chapman 
had shown in nutrition. 

These broadcasts also brought let- 
ters from people who love the soil 
and they expressed their willingness 
to embrace the Indore method of 
conserving all so-called vegetable or 
animal wastes, because the doctor 
had made many references to the 
work of Sir Albert Howard, Sir 
Robert McCarrison, and other pio- 
neers. In New Zealand, his was a 
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voice in the wilderness, but his en- 
thusiastic advocacy was to bear fruit. 
During 1947 Dr. Chapman did six 
months broadcasting in Australia, 
being on the air five times a week 
from station 2UE, Sydney. Three 
talks each week were devoted to 
nutrition and two to soil health, the 
series being linked to show their 
interdependence. 

Why have these lectures been so 
popular? The answer to the ques- 
tion, maybe, is to be found in that 
trait in Guy Chapman’s character 
which has already been alluded to. 
The public has been intrigued by 
the unorthodox—by the man who 
has dared to cry out against things 
they have long doubted. But more, 
he has suggested a better way in 
substitution for that which goes into 
the discard. 

Slowly but surely, interest had 
been aroused, and in 1941 Dr. Chap- 
man called the first meeting to in- 
augurate a Society to further the 
knowledge and practice of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the workers al- 
ready mentioned. The name chosen, 
the “New Zealand Humic Compost 
Socity,” seemed to cover the work 
that was contemplated. An excep- 
tionally keen executive with head- 
quarters at Auckland, although not 
the capital of New Zealand, is its 
largest city, and is well known to 
thousands of American servicemen 
who served in the Pacific in the 
second world war. 

Towards the end of the year 1941 
the Society issued its first magazine, 
a bi-monthly publication, which has 
since been published continuously 
and has provided many thought-pro- 
voking articles of a high standard. 
The Society grew rapidly, and 
branches were started successively in 
Wellington, New Plymouth, Christ- 
church, Wanganui, Dunedin and 
later in other centres of the Domin- 
ion to a total of sixteen. The Society 
had 440 members at the 3lst of 
March 1942, and this had leapt to 
ten times that number two years 
later. The magazine output soon 
reached 50,000 copies a year. These 
were distributed free to members 


and the remainder sold on public 
bookstalls. The issue of ‘““The Living 
Soil” totalled 25,000 in the first two 
years of publication, and the pamph- 
let has since had steady reprints. 
The Society also published, amongst 
others, a pamphlet on “How to make 
a Compost Heap,” issues of which 
have run into 50,000. 

In all centres the Society organized 
and conducted open-air meetings 
and publicized the organic method 
on the air and in the newspapers. 
At these meetings compost heaps 
were made using the Indore process; 
a lecturer explained the whole proc- 
ess, while willing workers made the 
heaps, and answered questions. This 
method of publicity has proved to 
be far and away the most satisfacto- 
ry; people like to see a thing done. 
At all meetings the methods of using 
pits, heaps and boxes were fully ex- 
plained and demonstrated. 

Public lectures have been given 
all over New Zealand. One large 
open-air meeting in Wellington, 
which linked up with the Govern- 
ment-sponsored “Dig for Victory 
Campaign” in October, 1943, had 
3,000 onlookers, and Dr. Chapman 
paid a special visit to give the lec- 
ture at the demonstration. 


Dr. Chapman was President of the 
Society from its inception until 1946, 
when in view of his impending de- 
parture to Western Samoa and Tahi- 
ti on an extended visit, he asked 
to be relieved of the Presidency. 


Such is the brief outline of the 
general scheme adopted to translate 
the ideals of a healthy soil into prac- 
tical effect. But the work has not 
been confined to the back-yard com- 
poster. Steps were taken to seek a 
wider field of interest. The Agricul- 
tural Department, though an ardent 
advocate of artificials, particularly 
superphosphate, is not uninterested, 
as is witnessed by the fact that the 
Minister of Agriculture became a 
Vice-Patron of the Society. Massey 
Agricultural College (affiliated to 
the University of New Zealand) has 
built a series of composting bins 
and composts its large area of lawn 


clippings with the droppings from 
its pedigree poultry section. 

Propaganda has also been actively 
carried on for the utilization of 
city and town wastes. The support 
of the medical profession has been 
enlisted and in June, 1946, the Do- 
minion National Executive of the 
British Medical Association carried 
a resolution endorsing and support- 
ing a petition asking Parliament to 
set up a Committee or Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the relation- 
ship between sewage conservation, 
soil fertility and plant and animal 
life. The Auckland Division of the 
B.M.A. in December, 1947, again re- 
affirmed its earlier viewpoint. 

Help has been given to many en- 
thusiasts in Australia to form socie- 
ties in their capital cities. Active 
steps have been taken to interest the 
farming community, and most inter- 
esting results have already been pio- 
reered by Mr. S. M. May, of Puta- 
ruru, on Dr. Chapman’s advice, by 
fermenting cow-shed washings with 
skim-milk and feeding the liquid 
manure thus obtained to the fields 
with a specially-designed spray wag- 
on. 

What has been achieved? And 
what of the future? Under Dr Chap- 
man’s guidance a strong foundation 
has surely been laid. Many members 
have passed through the Society’s 
ranks and are quietly and effectively 
practising the principles of soil 
health. The process continues, and 
will continue. If evidence of this is 
needed it can be found in the hearty 
reception accorded to the views of 
Colonel Sir Stanton Hicks, Professor 
of Physiology and of Pharmacology 
at the Adelaide University, the guest 
speaker at the New Zealand Branch 
of the British Medical Association 
held in Auckland in February 1946, 
and the publication in the Domin- 
ion’s leading conservative newspaper, 
“The New Zealand Herald,” of 
February 19th, 1946, of a lengthy 
article from his pen attacking the 
Liebig theory and urging a return 
to the ancient humus plant food 
theory. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Guy Chapman has been a fre- 
quent contributor to popular and 
professional journals; he is, never- 
theless a speaker and lecturer rather 
than a writer. In 1937 he published 
“Modern Food Habits” dedicated to 


ALL MOTHERS 

who, having faced Death to 

create Life, 

should be the most eagar to 

prolong it. 

In 1939 he published in conjunction 
with Miss Violet Lowe, ‘Menus, 
Recipes and Why? Then followed 
“The Peoples Food.” In 1945 he 
made use of the knowledge gained 
in his five years of continuous broad- 
casts of health talks and published 
“Nutrition.” 

After twenty years of active public 
propaganda in advocacy of his con- 
victions Dr. Chapman felt that he 
needed a rest. He had carried on a 
strenuous dental practice, which had 
not become any lighter during the 
war years. So in 1946 he decided to 
pay a visit to Western Samoa and 
Tahiti. He had, in 1938, visited the 
Friendly Islands and during that 
visit had examined many native in- 
habitants. One particular island he 
visited on the first occasion was 
Riatea, from which the ancestors of 
the present Maori population of 
New Zealand are said to have mi- 
grated in 1600. He wanted to com- 
pare the life and health of the 
Friendly Islanders with the Maori of 
to-day, but he found that the indis- 
criminate use of processed foods had 
taken its toll and the Islanders were 
suffering dreadfully from the effects 
of malnutrition. He did everything 
possible to impress the population, 
including school-children, of the 
benefits of a correct diet. His 1946 
visit was really a continuation of 
that made eight years earlier, but he 
found conditions were even worse 
than before. He reached the sad 
conclusion that in the absence of 
proper diet control the position was 
even worse than before. Discussing 
the matter on his return to New 
Zealand at the end of 1947, he said 
the need for supervision was an 
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urgent one, and this was recognized 
in Australia. However, as the Friend- 
ly Islands are under French control, 
nothing effective can be done from 
New Zealand. 


Dr. Chapman visited Western Sa- 
moa and was the guest of the Ad- 
ministrator at Government House. 
He found the nutrition question 
much more effectively handled in 
this territory. He had, for example, 
no difficulty in forming a Branch of 
the New Zealand Compost Society 
in Apia, the capital, and demonstra- 
tions of compost-making were popu- 
lar events. While in Apia, Dr. Chap- 
man found that the old road leading 
from “Vailima” where Robert Louis 
Stevenson lived to Vaea Hill (on 
the summit of which Stevenson was 
later buried) had become reduced 
to a mere track. In years gone by 
that road had been built by the 
Chiefs as a mark of gratitude to 
Stevenson. Dr. Chapman enlisted 
the work of the Samoans, the road 
was cleared, and on the 24th of May, 
1947 (the anniversary of the birth- 
day of the late Queen Victoria), an 
arbor day was celebrated and the 
road boundary was planted with the 
rarer native trees. They were plant- 
ed of course, in the only way accept- 
able to Guy Chapman, namely, by 
seeing that each hole was first filled 
with well prepared compost. The 
roadway bears the name of “The 


Road of Loving Hearts,” in affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of 
Stevenson. Dr. Chapman found that 
in Samoa the cocao bean was subject 
to the same disease that Sir Albert 


Howard found in Trinidad, due to 


wrong manuring. He discussed the 
matter with the planters and pointed 
cut the possibilities of remedying 
the position with compost. 

Before he returned once more to 
New Zealand, Dr. Chapman spent 
six months in Sydney, Australia, 
giving, as already indicated, regular 
radio talks. He desired to go to 
New Guinea and study diet there, 
but was unable to do so. He had 
te content himself with accepting 
an invitation to give the Australian 
boys being sent to New Guinea as 
Patrol Officers in charge of districts, 
their final lecture at the Training 
School in Sydney, when he stressed 
the part that food and soil played 
in the health of the people. 

Dr. Chapman intends to return to 
his dental practice. But who could 
forecast the next activity of this 
amazing man? His brain never slips 
into neutral. It has only one gear— 
high. His energy must find an out- 
let. The rebel in him must fight— 
but the cause must needs be a worthy 
one. 

(Note: Dr. Chapman’s home address 
is Titirangi, Auckland, New Zea- 
land.) 


The Soil and (( 


known some time during 1950. 


Health Foundation 


SOIL AND HEALTH FOUNDATION 

A report of the cancer experiment with mice, conducted by Dr. Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer, has just been mailed to all of the members of the SOIL AND HEALTH 
FOUNDATION. In this experiment the mice were fed in two groups, one with 
food raised with chemical fertilizers and the other by the organic method. The re- 
sults were extremely significant. It has been decided to continue one simple phase 
of this interesting experiment. A cancer-inducing substance is to be rubbed on the 
skin of all the mice, to see which group can resist it better. The results will be 


The SOIL AND HEALTH FOUNDATION is a non-profit institution and is 
run by voluntary contributions received from the general public. Contributions 
may be in any amount, and are deductible on your income tax return. 

SOIL AND HEALTH FOUNDATION 
46 South West Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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CONTROL CUTWORMS 


We discovered that cut-worms are 
quite choosey in their diet, prefer- 
ring certain kinds of weeds, so it 
is well not to weed too thoroughly. 
A wilted weed will betray the pres- 
ence of a cutworm which can easily 
be unearthed and destroyed, thus 
saving the vegetable garden. 

We also discovered that the cut- 
worms invaded the garden from the 
surrounding grass, from all sides. 
Knowing that they prefer sunflowers 
to any other diet, we planted several 
rows of sunflowers very thickly as 
e border for the garden; then, on 
spying a wilted sunflower, the guilty 
“varmint” soon paid the penalty of 
sin. The year we did this ( in Sas- 
katchewan) was a particularly bad 
year as crops were reduced in many 
cases 50 to 75%. Everyone for miles 
marvelled at our garden as theirs 
were in many cases 75°, destroyed 
and some even more, and had to be 
reseeded. 

As an example of how well this 


worked—in one typical morning in 


which we took a count—there were 
over 100! The danger period lasts 
only around two weeks. 


H. Hoehn, R. R. No. 4, 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada 


—O— 


WOOD-PILE SOIL FOR 
VEGETABLE PLANT BED 


For my vegetable plant bed last 
spring I used the dark soil from 
where our wood pile has been lo- 
cated for ten or twelve years and 
mixed it with half as much sand. 
This I put about three inches deep 
in a cold frame and in this planted 
all my vegetables and flower seeds, 
covering the bed with cheesecloth. 

The result from this plant bed 
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was more than satisfactory. All seeds 
seemed to germinate. Plants grew 
well and were unusually strong with 
excellent roots at planting time. 

I found this type of soil prepara- 
tion to be fifty ~percent more pro- 
ductive than the old method of using 
commercial fertilizer, as I had done 
for the past twenty years. 

Mrs. J. R. Franck 


Scotland Neck, N. C. 


PRUNING THE GRAPES 

Pruning the grape is not difficult 
but it is important. The fruit is 
produced on the wood of the current 
year, that is on the new growth. The 
vine-type of pruning is applied to 
American species of grapes, as they 
are natural climbers and do best 
when permitted to grow on a trellis. 
As soon as the plant is well establish- 
ed, about 6 vines are permitted to 
grow out of the top of the stem. 
Of these, three should be trained 
in one direction and the other three 
in the opposite direction. It is best 
to select stems which are about 4 
inch thick. All lateral stems should 
be cut back to about 3 buds. From 
these buds will develop the new vines 
on which the fruits will be formed. 


FRAGRANT ROSES 


The ten most fragrant roses as 
determined by the Directors of the 
American Rose Society and the 
Nurserymen respectively are: 

Directors Choice 
. Crimson Glory 
. Etoile de Hollande 
. Mirandy 
Heart’s Desire 
Hector Deane 
Girona 
Neige Parfum 
. Golden Dawn 
. Christopher Stone 
. Dickson’s Red 
Nurserymen’s Choice 
. Crimson Glory 
. Mirandy 
. Heart’s Desire 
. Etolie de Hollande 
San Fernando 
. Girona 
. The Doctor 


“IO oP OF 


8. Golden Dawn 
9. Hadey 
10. Bubaiyat W. H. Eyster 
FOXGLOVES 

Foxgloves are biennial plants 
which thrive best in a deep, rich 
soil. When grown from seed, they 
should make a good vegetative 
growth during the first season and 
produce abundant flowers, fruit, 
and seeds the second year and die. 
It is important to plant the seeds 
early in the season so that they 
complete their vegetative growth 
before cold weather forces them into 
dormancy. If plants do not com- 
plete their vegetative growth during 
the first year from seed, they often 
continue to grow vegetatively the sec- 
ond year and fail to bloom or seem 
to bloom reluctantly. Plant foxglove 
seeds early in well-composted soil. 

W. H. Eyster 
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BETTER COMPOST 


BETTER SOIL 


Prettier Flowers; Superior Vegetables and Fruits 


Learn the joy of Organic Gardening 


ActivO gives you the ie to make soil and 
plants r 


ActivO is a sicelaaiie RICH, black, vel- 
vety HUMUS fortified with billions of Na- 
ture’s own helpful micro-organisms — plus 
minerals, biotics, anti-biotics, hormones, vita- 
mins and other growth substances which 
MUST have for healthiest growth, 
looming and fruiting...and which most 
soils can’t supply in amounts needed or may 
lack altogether!... With this unusual pro- 
duct you can do a iot of unusual things: 


With ActivO you can compost FASTER, 
easier, cheaper and better... make your own 
rich fertilizer from leaves, table waste, grass 
—even sawdust and lint... Turn garbage 
into rich humus in from 2 to 6 weeks— 
WITHOUT ODOR! Use any time of year. 


Poy ActivO you can add life and zest and 
to weak, soils... help ANY 
ool. or ActivO conditions, activates, ener- 
gizes and Use it on all potted 
plant, hot b arden and lawn soils. Plant 


a little with each seed, bulb and tuber—with 
potatoes, by all means! 


With ActivO you can energize hot beds 
and mushroom compost...reduce odor in 
outdoor toilets, while converting waste into 
odorless ash-like humus... ActivO does not 
injure earthworms in either soil or ane. 
Contains no chemicals. DO NOT ACCEPT 
SUBSTITUTES. SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY; 
and send coupon below for free details. 


Sizes at dealers, $1.00 to $19.95 


now! Your Own ODORLESS 

FERTILIZER FACTORY 

Ingenious Composter Cabinet 
yields continuous supply humus. 
Use in basement, garage or back- 
yard. Buy or build from plans. 
Blueprint plans FREE with No. 
25 size ActivO, $6.99 prepaid. 
Check coupon below. 


BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 
Inclosed is ......... Send 
best way: 
No. 50 size ActivO, for up to 6 tons com- 
5 post, and FREE Composter Plans, $11.95, 
frt. collect. 
i [] No. 25 size ActivO, for up to 34 tons 
compost, and FREE Composter Plans, $6.99. 
(] No. 7 size, for 1700 Ib. compost, $2.00, 
Fa 
(0 Free information on ActivO, composting 
Composter Cabinets. 
S29 (Prices do not include State Sales Taxes. 
Prices 10% higher west of Rocky Mountains) 


Name & Address 


Dealer’s Name & Address | 


Organic Soils Behave 


(Continued from page 21) 
The methods of the mineral school 
are not quite adequate to cope with 
them. 

There is one phenomenon which 
is frequently observed in the field. 
And this is that quantities of avail- 
able minerals after rain, and /or with 
sufficient moisture, will “push” a 
crop. Fast growth of grains is evident 
in spring and early summer. When 
drought sets in these crops come to 
a standstill, and start to head out 
much too early. Organic soils result 
in a slower growth during the same 
period, but the plants continue to 
grow on into the dry season, head 
out later, and thus accumulate more 
weight. Consequently, these plants 
have more time to gather up miner- 
als, which explains the fact, observed 
in spectral analysis of plant tissue 
and seeds, that they have a higher 
mineral content even though they 
were grown on organic soils with less 
available minerals present. A slow 
initial growth, but continuing over 
a longer time also makes these plants 
more resistant to diseases. 

When the understanding for these 
fundamental differences is more ad- 
vanced, there will no longer be any 
antagonism on the part of the soil 
chemist toward the organic method. 
Even the fertilizer-minded superior- 
ity of an organic soil, for fertilizer 
will become more effective. With 
less, more can be done, since no 
undue losses occur. 


YOU 
OUGHT TO TRY 
THIS 


to use FISH 
FERTILIZER 


Made from sea-going fish, ATLAS is a 
complete fertilizer, all organic—con- v 
tains 22 plant food essentials. Feeds & Asdisacs 
all kinds of plants — and the helpful = FERTILIZER ° 
soil organisms. Can't burn. Compost SiIIVMEEGN 
matures faster, earthworms multiply. 
New growth and health for R 
plants, lawns, flowers, vegetables, 
fruits, trees and shrubs. Concentrated 8 
-odd water—apply with watering con 
or new GRO-GUN hose applicator. 
PINT makes 30 to 80 gals.—$1.00 as 
postpoid. DEALERS—Write for proposition. 
ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION — ROOM 800 
1 Drumm St. Son Francisco 11, Calif. 


ATLAS 


FERTILIZER EMULSION 


os! YOU CAN 
HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY wich 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


© Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gar- 
dener...A slow-acting, long-lasting ener- 
gizer that increases and replenishes the or- 
ganic content of the soil... Improves soil 
texture... absorbs and retains plant-nour- 
ishing moisture... helps decomposition of 
soil break-up into humus...binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soil. 


Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you where Pick-up and Delivery is avail- 
able; if not available shipped to nearest freight 
station. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. 
(Write for freight rates west of Miss. R.) 
NEW LOW PRICE 


Send $1.90 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 lbs. (2 bags) 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Earthworms 
NATURE'S SUBSOILERS 


and 


SOILBUILDERS 


Adds nutriments to your 
Compost Pile 
Put them to work turning it 
An extra special Anniversary 
treatise on Earthworms has 
been prepared. 
Send for your copy 
NEW PACKAGES 
NEW PRICES 


Write us before ordering else- 
where. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton Maryland 


Sth Anniversary 
PERENNIALS 


Plants grown organically 
ASTERS, CARNATIONS, CO- 
LUMBINES, DELPHINIUMS, 
GAILARDIAS and many others 
GLADIOLUS 


A selection of outstanding var- 
ieties. 


RAK 
MANY ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIALS 
Ask for complete listing 
KEKE 
Plant a 
PERENNIAL GARDEN 
ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton Maryland 


DRIED SEAWEED 


FROM THE COAST OF MAINE 

—o— 
Our Seaweed is harvested, fresh 
from the rocks, dried, shredded 
and packed in bags to provide 
minerals from the sea for the 
benefit of your soil. 

WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


Seacoast Products Co. 


EDGEWATER PARK, N. Jj. 


An Oscar for Phlox 


(Continued from page 22) 


when arranged in individual beds on 
the lawn or in the garden. Here again 
the individual may. choose to mix 
the colors or emphasize any one color. 
Some very beautiful varieties which 
have been tested and tried are: 
Charles Curtis—an outstanding sun- 
set red which does not discolor in the 
sun or fade with age. It makes a 
brilliant and colorful companion for 
Mary Louise whose heads are pure 
white of unusually large size. Awu- 
gusta produces a brilliant cherry red 
flower which remains under ll 
weather conditions and has excep- 
tional qualities. As for a good pink, 
Columbia has a remarkably clear 
tone and pronounced brilliance. It 
has also been called the “perpetual 
flowering” Phlox. 

There are many other good varie- 
ties that could be mentioned. I sug- 
gest that you secure various flower 
catalogues and check for other colors 
and varieties that you might like to 
try. There are small varieties that 
lend themselves to the rock garden, 
or you may want to use them in con- 
junction with your rose bed. For a 
most beautiful contrast in color, 
plant a bed of Regal or Madonna 
lilies and border them with mixed 
color Phlox. It will produce a sight 
not easily forgotten. 

If you have never tried raising 
these most beautiful flowers, I hope 
this brief chat inspires you to make 
a beginning. Their simplicity of care 
and practical usefulness will richly 
reward you for your efforts. 


—Oo— 
Organic Gardening Clubs 
To Be Organized 


All persons interested in becoming 
a member of an Organic Gardening 
Club please contact the person in 
your area who is in charge of organ- 
ization; 
N. E. Bartholomew, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Dr. A. L. Sumley, 
Flint 3, Michigan 
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ORGANIC Elements 
FROM THE SEA... 
bring you 


RDENING 
uccess! 


THE ONLY TRUE 


| FERTILIZER and ORGANIC 


‘PLANT FOOD 


@ Promotes Growth of FLOWERS, 
LAWNS, BUSHES, VEGETABLES, 
POTTED PLANTS.. 


@ CONCENTRATED — Ready for 
Instant Use... 


@ Has NO UNPLEASANT ODOR! 


growing things thrive on BIO-GRO! 
It's absolutely NEW;; a liquified or- 
ganic fish fertilizer with added mi- 
cronutrients. Nutritionally complete 
' —neutral in pH—absolutely SAFE 
VA for all plants. ECONOMICAL, too. 
One pint makes 40 to 100 gallons of 
@ ‘nourishing, pure liquid plant food. 
You can get BIO-GRO from most 
seed stores; or order by mail. Pint 
cans 85c; quarts $1.35; or half-pint 
\J trial size 50c—all postpaid, Write 
“Bioproducts, Dept. B.” 


ORDER NOW! 

Make this year's 

.. with BIO-GRO! 


ig You'll be amazed at the way your 


ORGANIC SUPPLEMENTS 


T° increase the NPK of your garden organically, 
we offer the following supplements— 


For Nitrogen (N) 

DISPOSAL ORGANICS—an excellent plant food 
Fo. Ph nitrogen fixing organisms. - 
For Phosphorus (P ) 

BONE MEAL & RAW PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
finely pulverized natural rock phosphate. 
For Potassium (K 

ORGANIC POTASH—a natura! organic derived 
from growing plants. No acid or acid reactive 
substances. 

These products may be ordered all at once or individu- 
ally. Each item contains many of the trace elements so 
essential to your soil Write today for full informe- 


mf 
“ORGANIC PLANT FOOD CO. 


P. O. Box 132 Lancaster, Pa. 


> 
| 
\ 
| 
| WITH 
BIOcGRO 
\ LIQUID FISH 
a 
6 MANUFACTURED BY <p 


New Life for Gardens 


In a few short weeks Q. R. Compost-Maker 
changes all vegetable waste into rich, sweet- 
smelling compost with a thriving worm 
population which ensures soil yielding big- 
ger, better crops and lovelier, finer-scented 
flowers. 


PURELY HERBAL—NO CHEMICALS 


For economy of time, cost and labour Q. R. is 
unrivalled and its use may be profitably continued 
without fear of ultimately impoverishing the soil. 


NO TURNING NEEDED WITH Q. R. 


The compost made with Q. R. brought most grati- 
fying results in our garden and we are very €n- 
thusiastic about it. (Ohio). 


Q. R. has given marvellous results with our Glad- 
4ol, Delphiniums, Bench Roses, and particularly 
with strawberries. (Minneapolis). 


Testimony to Q. R.’s superiority has been received 
from all over the world. 


HERBAL ACTIVATOR 


Special Offer to Readers 


To encourage you to lose no time in trying Q. R. 
we will send an extra large packet, together with 
a valuable Book on COMPOST MAKING by the 
world renowned authority, Miss Maye Bruce for 


Q. R. and $ Post 
Book Paid 
Please address your order today to:— 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 
CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, ENG. 


16 TRACE ELEMENTS SUPPLIED 
by MARTIN 


Natural Ground Rock 
SOIL—BUILDER 


@ Now you can safely add the 16 im ant 
trace elements necessary for balanced soil nutri- 
tion. Martin natural soil-builder adds them to 
your soil quickly and safely. Apply directly to 
the soil or add to your compost pile. 

Write for price and information 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Bally, Pa. 


Home Greenhouses 
(Continued from page 27) 
be less than 5 x 10 ft., but it would 
be better to build them larger, for 
a large house contains a greater 
volume of air. An even temperature 
is more easily maintained and venti- 
lation is more simple to regulate. 
Even when the greenhouse is first 
completed, it may appear large and 
you'll wonder how you are ever 
going to fill it, but before you know 
it, all of the benches and shelves will 
be filled with growing and flowering 
plants. You'll even have them in 
the walks and you will scold yourself 
for not having built it larger in the 
first place. 
Attached vs. Free 
Standing Greenhouses 

When a greenhuose can be joined 
to the home, it is just like adding 
another room to the house... A de- 
lightful sunny room that you can 
step into any time without going 
out of doors. It should be located 
on a southerly side of the home, pre- 
ferably with a southeast exposure. 
Some home gardeners arrange the 
greenhouse so that there is a space 
for lounging too, where they can 
sit in quiet relaxation in the sun- 
shine and enjoy their growing plants. 
Heating is also easier when the 
greenhouse is attached, for usually, 
the same heating system that heats 
the home can be extended for the 
greenhouse. But this is another sub- 
ject, however, which will be covered 
in a later article. If no space is 
available where a greenhouse can be 
built onto a home, it is best to put 
it up where it will be easily acces- 
sible, not so much because it will 
require constant care, but so that 
you can enjoy your winter garden 
to the fullest extent. Modern green- 
houses are not a chore when equip- 
ped with the latest convenience: 
automatic heat, automatic ventila- 
tion, automatic watering and auto- 
matic humidity. They will take care 
of themselves for days at a time—as 
long as two weeks without attention. 
But this too, is another subject that 
will be covered in the next issue. 
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PURE 
WORM 
CASTINGS 


Keep indoor plants healthy with NU-ERTH... 
clean, odorless, easy to use! No inorganic 
chemicals. . .just pure worm castings. Promotes 
more luxuriant foliage and stronger growth. 
SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER— 
Will not burn or harm tender seedlings. 
Limited Supply. Max. 12 tin limit 


Two 1 lb. tins $1 postpd. 
HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES Co. 


714 W.WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


NATURALLY FINER THAN 
ROCK CAN BE GROUND 
Containing 14 Trace Elements 


The Fastest Acting Mined 
Product in History  @ 


TENNESSEE & FLORIDA Gredes 


“Organically Recommended” 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
Phone 70 GILMAN, ILLINOIS 


FOR OF ORGANIC 


THE JOY GARDENING 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste.. 
leaves, garbage, etc.... (reduces garbage with- 
out odor!)...Activates, conditions and sweet- 
ens soils...Many other uses. Organie. Bac- 
terial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. com- 
post, No. 71-1025, $1.00, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY Catalogs 


ACT NOW BEST BUY YET 


Special for Compost, Lawn & Garden 50 Ibs. EACH Com- 
post Sawdust, Pulverized Limestone, Feldspar, Ridgelizer, 
Dehydrated Hen Manure, Driconure, Milorganite, Michigan 
Peat, Cocoa Shells, Espoma, plus 5 ibs. Ruhm Phosphate 
Rock and a No. 5 Size bag of Activo all for $15.00 frt. 
or express collect from Townsend, Mass. or any four dif- 
ferent above items $9.00. 

Request our price list 


SOILSERVICE mass. 


FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED 
WHILE THEY LAST 


- It’s the N U: E RTH 
EES varieties o 
Vike 1 indoor & 
outdoor 
plants. 
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| 
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“The New Gorgeous” 
QUEEN o’the LAKES (Red) 
and other Everblooming 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


25 Different Colors and Forms 

Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to 

grow. — Large abundant blooms, 


more constantly. — Comparable 
with the best. 


Can live several decades even after low 
subzero. Save replacement expense. 
Plants that fail, anywhere, within 2 
years, replaced free, purchased from 
the hybridizers— 


Also 20 beautiful yellow and orange 
hardy Climbers 


_ Send for pictured list 


BROWNELL ROSES 


52 Rose Park, 


Little Compton, R. I. 


If you are interested in J. L 
Rodale’s articles on cancer, read 
“The Healthy Hunzas”’. This infor- 
mative book describes a race of can- 
cer-free people in the northwestern 
section of India. Your eyes will be 
opened when you learn the impor- 
tant part farming plays in the health 
and prosperity of the world. Written 
by J. I. Rodale, this clothbound 
book sells for $3.00 postpaid. Send 
for your copy today. 

ORGANIC GARDENING 


Dept. 2-C, Emmaus, Penna. 


Root Systems of Vegetables 


plants, that a deeply rooted crop 
like clover preceding it would be 
most favorable as a green-manure 
crop to supply humus. The roots of 
the clovers extend deeply and have 
a very beneficial effect upon the 
soils to a greater depth than most 
green-manure crops. The effects of 
roots of legumes upon their death 
and decay in loosening and aerating 
the deeper soil are very great. After 
clover and alfalfa have been grown 
in it, the soil is quite filled with 


root channels which greatly modify. 


its structure and promote aeration. 
The decaying roots add considerable 
amounts of manure. In the case of 
a good stand of 2-year-old red clover, 
for example, 6,580 pounds of vege- 
table matter—over 3 tons per acre— 
were left as roots in the soil. Chem- 
ical analyses showed that this includ- 
ed 180 pounds of nitrogen, 71 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 77 pounds 
of potash. 


Effect on Soil Structure.—Exten- 
sive root systems like those of chard 
and beet must exert a pronounced 
effect upon soil structure. It seems 
that with the usual spacing of these 
plants, the soil would be thoroughly 
ramified with roots. Investigations on 
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the influence of plant roots on the 
structure of the soil show that in 
loose soils a very small percentage 
of the soil spaces is filled by the 
stronger roots so that no essential 
Gecrease in the original mellowness 
from this source occurs. But in com- 
pact soils roots may to a certain 
degree improve the structure and 
thus increase production. In compact 
stiff soil without granular structure, 
the loosening process is aided, to the 
benefit of plant growth, by the me- 
chanical action of roots and by a 
strong modification of the moisture 
conditions. The beneficial combina- 
tions of self-loosening and root action 
explains the frequent permanent im- 
provement of the soil structure under 
the continued influence of roots, as 
in grasslands, and also the preven- 
tion of the permanent puddling of 
the soil by rain. It has been found 
that a marked surface spreading of 
roots has a beneficial influence upon 
the penetration and movement of 
water in the soil. Water movement is 
much more rapid, although lateral 
percolation and loss of water through 
evaporation is retarded. Where the 
soil is occupied by plants through- 
out the year, the effects are most 
marked. 


You'll like 


an organic orchard. 


One Year, $3 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Its wide coverage on all phases of farming 
makes it an ideal magazine for the owner 
of any size farm. In the February issue 
you'll find these articles and many others. 


CHAMPIONS GROW CHAMPIONS by Herbert Clarence 


White is a fascinatingly written story about the success of 


Alden Stahr has written the success story of a part-time 
farmer. If you ever wanted to move to a small place in 
the country, this article was written for you. 


Powdered rock fertilizers are discussed by Dr. W. R. 
Raymond. The Organic Farmer continually publishes 
‘articles on how the soil can be improved by the use of 
economical, finely ground rocks. 


Two Years, $5 
Write today! THE ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 2-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


Three Years, $6 


‘ 

Brownell 
Roses 

s 


BACTERIAL COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 
FOR FARM COMPOSTING 


B.C.A. is a newly developed com- 
post activator that will greatly in- 
crease efficiency in your organic 
farming practices. Here is why: 


B.C.A. is a mixed, concentrated, 
composite containing a multitude of 
soil Bacteria developed specifically 
for the rapid break down of mixed 
organic wastes in compost heaps. 
Speeding up the process in making 
an all organic humus fertilizer. 


B.C.A. has Phosphate Rock incor- 
porated in the culture which con- 
tains the 26 necessary minerals. 
Enough Phosphate Rock is in the 
Activator so that adding it sepa- 
rately to the heap is not necessary. 


B.C.A. contains the trace ele- 
ments, lacking in many soils and so 
necessary for the best results. 


B.C.A. is a neutral Culture pre- 
pared with conditioning food for 
the Bacteria in a rich peat base. 


5 lb. size — $2.00 Prepaid 


West of Mississippi $2.50 
For approximately 2 tons of compost 


15 lb. size — $5.00 Prepaid 


West of the Mississippi $6.00 
For 6 tons of compost 


Speed Up Your Composting With 


B. C. A. 


Write TODAY for details on how 
you can increase profits by using 


B.C.A. to.:. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. B 235 Halsey St. 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Florida’s Waters 
(Continued from page 42) 
River, have escaped unscathed. We 
asked one of the federal govern- 
ment’s veteran hyacinth control men 
if he could explain why. Aa far as he 
could see, there was only one con- 
crete item responsible. When we 

asked him what it was, he said: 

“Plain damn luck!” 

“Just give ’em time,” he then add- 
ed. “They'll get there.” 

He showed us a series of charts 
to back up his prediction. Gradually 
the plant is creeping westward. Al- 
ready it has nudged into the pan- 
handle as far as Gulf County. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 acres can already 
be found in Lake Talquin, and Lake 
Miccosukee is literally wrapped in 
allied water weeds of one kind or 
another. 

From all the study and all the 
research that went into preparing 
this article there came out one out- 
standing conclusion: 

No lake or stream in the State of 
Florida is immune from the insati- 
able appetite of the water hyacinth. 

(To be continued) 


New Organic Method 


(Continued from page 32) 


vegetable garden so that the liquid 
leachings from below will enrich the 
place where you are going to grow 
vegetables. Also use a lot of earth- 
worms in it. Their working will pre- 
vent some of the oxidation losses 
from above, and their manure will 
make up more than is lost. Keep 
moving the location of each new 
heap so that in time the entire gar- 
den has been treated in this manner. 

Readers please let us have your 
viewpoint and your experience with 
the new method. 


FOR Best Reals 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


lowers, grass, vegetables, grains 

—all growing things respond 

quickly and vigorously to even 
one application of this safe, effective 
fertilizer. 
Non-acidulated, Ruhm’s Phosphate 
Rock won’t leach out, so you can 
apply it now or any time, direct to 
the soil or to compost heaps. You’ll 
get results first crop—and every crop 
for years to come. Three generations 
of farmers and gardeners attest its 
worth. 


Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


For Price, Full Information write 


AUSTIN FEED AND SEED CO., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 

A. GRAMS AND SONS, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
J. E. HARRIS, Box 28, Ames, lowa 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot (with character) Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Build Your 


Organic Gardening 
ae 7 library with the back copies. 

\ available except May 1949. 
; 25c¢ per copy. 


All 1948-1949 issues are 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


SAVES FUEL 
RAI 


OR Pr 


All heavy producers. Plump 
sweet berries 4 to % in. size. 
‘ Reach 6 to 8 ft. height. l-year 
i plants to 5-year bushes. Send Gt 
for Catalog of trees, fruits, shrubs, log 
flowers. Choice Varieties. Lowest 
Prices. Catalog free. WRITE TODAY. 


WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 235, Bridgman, Mich. 
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MOON SIGN BOOK 


€ A PLANETARY DAILY 
GUIDE FOR YOU 


Thousands use the “Moon Sign Book” 
continually because it gives best dates for 
Farming, Gardening, Planting, Fishing, 
Poultry Raising, Business and Personal 
Affairs, etc., according to the correct Moon 
Sign, by simple, well tried rules. 

It has been published every year since 
1906, and is filled with practical, helpful 
information for daily use by every one. 

USE IT FOR BETTER PROGRESS 

This valuable publication is prepared 
annually by LLEWELLYN GEORGE, well 
known author and lecturer. 


Why do successful farmers plant potatoes 
in the dark of the Moon? Because it pays. 


Why do florists plant seeds in the 2nd 
quarter and a certain Moon Sign? 


When to plant wheat, corn or any other 
seeds for best results including flowers? 


When to transplant, prune, graft, destroy 
weeds, cut timber, set posts, etc? 


What are the best dates for setting eggs, 
hatching, breeding, fishing, weeding? 


Why should you plant flowers in Libra on 
a certain date and Moon’s phase? 


When are the best times to buy, sell, 
collect, rent, travel, move, or build? 


What are your most favorable and impor- 
tant business days of the year? 


When to get a permanent wave or hair 
cut, seek employment, promotion, etc? 


These and many other questions are ex- 
plained in a simple, non-technical, yet 
scientific and practical manner, to help you 
work in harmony with Nature for good 
results. Try it. You will be glad. 


This popular “Moon Sign Book” enjoys 
increasing sales each year and is sold on 
the publisher’s unconditional guarantee, 
money back if not satisfied. 256 pages. 


Price $1.10 in the U. S. A. 
LLEWELLYN PUBLISHING CO. 


8919-OG NATIONAL BLVD., 
LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


Giant AMARYLLIS 
BULBS, JARS $ Top-qualit iant 
2 and MPSS 2 Bulbs 214” >.” 
Famous Mead sstrain. 
Al 4 Passion Red Flowers. 
/ ~~) Guaranteed burst into 
\ bloom soon after arriv- 
— al. Easiest and largest 
flowers amateurs can grow 
Ast room temperature. 2 
Giant Bulbs plus 2 copper 
colored Jardinieres plus 
potting material, all $2 pp. 


BULB itonm CLUB 


125 Madison Dept. o@a Chicago 


Miscellany .. .. 

(Continued from page 34) 
mental, and get the benefit of one 
of the finest foods it is possible to 
eat? Imagine the deep, wine-like 
fragrance you will breathe in, when 
the grapes are hanging ripe, every- 
time you go in or out, or while you 
rest on your porch. Get busy on 
this! Many people who write in and 
ask where they can buy organically 
produced food, overlook this simple 
method of getting some. Also don’t 
forget to grow some sunflower plants 
for an organic item of food for the 
winter. 

CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE MONITOR 

Here is a beautiful item from the 
Christian Science Monitor taken 
from an article describing a leaf- 
grinding machine made by the Pro- 
pulsion Engine Corp. of Kansas City: 

“Theirs is a familiar theme among 
agriculturists of the organic garden- 
ing school who hold that weedicides, 
insecticides, etc., do not deal with 
the real source of the difficulties but 
frequently further upset the balance 
of nature. Vegetables and flowers 
grown in good natural soil are cer- 
tainly stronger and better able to 
resist bugs and attacking fungal dis- 
orders than are weak plants, poorly 
established. The pioneers, for ex- 
ample, had such good crops because 
they were breaking new and virgin 
soil. And today, everyone can have 
the experience of finding his own 
home-grown tomatoes, squash, or 
corn taste far better than equally 
fine-looking market produce—and it 
isn’t all imagination.” 

A LETTER 

Here is a letter from Elwyn Jack- 
son of Cortland, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen: 

To quote from “The World’s 
Strangest Factory” by Don Wharton 
in The American Mercury, as con- 
densed in the August 1949 Readers’ 
Digest: 

“In Ohio experimentors mixed a 
trace of radiophosphorus in 125 lbs. 
of fertilizer spread on clover, later 
detected it in the hay, then in the 


milk of the cow fed on the hay, 
finally in the bones of the calf that 
drank the milk.” 

People drink milk! Here is proof 
from the most modern science that 
chemicals and poisons used in arti- 
ficial fertilizers and sprays are in- 
corporated in all the food we eat. 

PENNA. GOVERNOR ILL 
WITH DDT POISONING 

Newspaper item (Aug. 13, 1949): 

Pittsburgh—Governor James H. 
Duff was confined to his hotel room 
here yesterday with a painful case 
of DDT poisoning. The Governor 
said he picked it up from heavily- 
sprayed vegetation at his summer 
home at Indiantown Gap. He ex- 
pects to be able to return to Harris- 
burg Sunday. 

I had written some time ago to 
Governor Duff to investigate the 
claims of the organiculturists, but 
nothing came of it. 

J. I. RODALE 


Spring Problems— 


(Continued from page 43) 


There are, of course, gaps in my 
list—vegetables that I have not men- 
tioned at all—and there will surely 
be some reader who will marvel that 
I could have left out such and such 
a delicacy. The Jerusalem Artichoke 
has its supporters—I am one of them 
—and Celeriac, Celtuce, Chinese Cab- 
bage and Collards have their enthu- 
siasts. Swiss Chard, of course, is 
grown in most gardens, but varieties 
are few and the same is true of Kohl- 
rabi and Leeks—two excellent vege- 
tables which ought to find a place 
in any garden of fair size. Many 
gardeners will want a few Eggplants 
and peppers, but most of them will 
buy seedlings rather than seeds. 
Everyone grows Radishes, but they 
are choosen largely on the basis of 
color and shape. Of Salisfy,. only 
one or two varieties are offered, and 
as for Parsnips I think Mother Na- 
ture invented them on one of her 
off-days. If you like them, please 
choose your own variety; I could not 
take the responsibility of recom- 
mending any. 
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Garden Calendar 


(Continued from page 45) 
cuttings of many of the deciduous 
shrubs and trees may be put out in 
nursery rows. Figs, grapes, pome- 
granates and quince may be propa- 
gated in the same way. Prune and 
shape up deciduous fruit trees and 
grapes before the new growth starts. 
Protect the trunk of all trees from 
sunburn. Winter sunburn is often 
much worse than summer. Use tree 
whitewash or the adjustable yucca 
protectors if available. They are 
very easily adjusted. Budding and 
grafting may be done at this time. 

Vegetables: By the middle of Feb- 
ruary the time has arrived for plant- 
ing the early spring garden. Plant 
the first crop of Irish potatoes. Set 
out plants of cabbage, broccoli, kale, 
chard, leaf lettuce and seedling on- 
ions and sets. Sow seeds of beets, 
carrots, mustard, kohlrabi, turnips, 
Swiss Chard and radishes. The last 
week in February, plant Canadian 
Wonder Bush beans. The spring 
crops can be planted immediately. 
Set dormant roots of artichokes, 
asparagus, horse-radish and rhubarb. 
Sow in heated coldframes, tomatoes, 
eggplant and peppers. Start at the 
same time yams and sweet potatoes 
so as to take off and establish the 
cuttings if you want a good crop. 
Commercial growers use hot caps 
and other devices for forcing their 
crops on early, but there is no parti- 
cular object in the average home 
gardener forcing the season. 


—O— 
Report on Potatoes 


(Continued from page 35) 


their resistance to bugs. Even in 
spite of the drought, there was no 
scab or any kind of disease on the 
potatoes. 

Most of the New Jersey potato 
crop withered up and died in the 
drought but these potatoes were per- 
fect. Our yield was not as large as 
it would have been with normal or 
any rainfall, but each plant had from 
twenty-four to thrity-six potatoes 
on it and we harvested two hundred 
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pounds from two, fifty-foot rows. A 
neighbor, under the same weather 


conditions, planted two hundred 
pounds of seed potatoes and har- 
vested fifty pounds. 

The taste of our compost-and- 
mulch-grown potatoes is incompar- 
ably better than that of store pota- 
toes and we grew them the lazy 
way, without work and at practically 
no cost. 


Dabhlias... 


The most outstanding flower of late 
summer and fall. The widest range 
of color and form that you can im- 

agine. 
Send for our fine illustrated Dahlia 
Book. 


Send this ad back with $3.25 and 
receive 12 standard Large a 
Dahlia Tubers, not named, but 
different. 


Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 


Dayton Pike Lebanon 2, Ohio 


For Better Health Use 
HARRISON 


SESAME SEED PRODUCTS 
Nature’s Digestible Complete Protein 
Rich in Calcium, Vitamins and 


Lecithin (a nerve fat) 
FRESHLY HULLED HIGH-LECITHIN SESAME 
SEEDS (50-53% fat content) 31 Ibs. $2.00. pp. 
east of Miss. (Add west Miss.) 

VIRGIN SESAME OIL (Cold-Pressed, Unrefined) 
Rich in Lecithin and Vitamins. 12 ozs. $1.00, 
PP. east of Miss. (Add 20c west of Miss.) 

REE booklet on how to make Sesame Seed Milk, Cream, 
Salad Dressing, Clabber, Yogurt, Cheese and Ice Cream 
from Sesame Seeds with each order. Write for FREE 
literature on Nutritional Value of Sesame Seed and 
Price List of other Organie Food Products. 


HARRISON ORGANIC FOODS 
1028 E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


Pink!! 
Lily of the Valley 


America’s favorite flower in a new dress 
of clear soft pink. 
12 for $6.00 


3 for $2.00 
25 for $11.00 postpaid 


Send today for free catalog listing 
many novelties 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp. Box 0-2, Spokane, Wash. 


Organic Gardening inaugurates its own 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 


See outside back cover of this issue for details on how you 
can SAVE 20% on clothbound books! 


LEHIGH TYPE— 
Smoothly sanded 
oak and hard 
maple. Steel cor- 
ner rods. 1-ton 
size $10.00; 2- 
ton size $15.00. 


Cabinet** 

cabinet any > that 
castin, are deposi in separ 
moist Srember. 1000-worm size $15.00. 
Terms: Cash with order. 


* Prepaid 
** F.0.B. Factory 


EARTHWORMS* HAND MILL* 

Specially bred composting For your own whole-grain 

earthworms. $6.50 per 1000. flour $7.00. 
FULCRUM* 


FERTO-POTS** 
2” - $2.50 3’ - $3.25 per 100 fork to no-digging. $3.50 


ORGANIC IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS CO.” 


BLOOM BUILDERS* With pH 67 


and all nu- 
trients. Rose food, approved by rose —_ 
or African violet and Cioxinia food-2 Si for 


All-purpose compost starter 
ENZ- BAC with the and com- 
posting organisms. 1-ton unit $2.00; 5-ton 
unit $8.00. 


B-D COMPOST STARTER* 


Scientifically formulated in a Biochemical Re- 
sear atory. 1-ton unit for $2.00; 5- 
ton unit for $8.00; 10-ton unit for $14.50. 


To convert your garden 


DAHLIA BROADCAST 


FEBRUARY SPECIAL—Three Great Dahlias, Jersey 
Beauty Pink, Michigan White white, Hill’s Pink Su- 
preme, Orkid Pink, Send only $1.00 for this great col- 
lection, together with 25 Rite-U-R-Dahlia Lables free 
with each order, and our 1950 listings of fine 5 
Plant Bands, Terra Lite Growing Medium ete. PRICE 
LIST FREE. 


HILL DAHLIA NURSERIES 
187 Welch Ave. Battle Creek, Mich. 


ZINNIAS and 
MARIGOLDS 


COMPOST BIN** 
EARTHWORM 
Culture-casting 
ole 
boner 2 packets Introductory special: One 
<rvs full size packet Giant 
nly Flowering Seeds each: 
SUA ZINNIAS and MARI- 
«GOLDS, (30c value). Send 10c today. 64 
yr page catalog with each order, or free on 
THE HOLMES SEED CO., Dest 0, canton oie 


That’s right, YEAST. Ever since 
life came to this Earth this miracle fungus did 
practically ali the world’s ACTIVATING. It rot- 
ted wood, decayed leaves, soured grapes and 
‘activated’ hops, barley and dough. Concentrated 
into a wder yo A now “HARNESSED” for 
you and can be used 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S HIGHEST 
NITROGEN ORGANICS 


Because of its concentration (50% Pretens) 4 
can be diluted 10 or 20 times. fhis makes 
to pete with cheap bit 
high, freight chemical or low organic fertilizers. 
“harnessed” yeast for you into 3 most use- 
anic Gardener's aids: 
ORG: the LIVE yeast formula for compost 
SOILORG: the Dead yeast formula. A dilutable 
Plant Food. 
CROWFAX: the CONCENTRATED worm food 
fortifier. 
Available in generous $1. and $2. sizes. POST- 
PAID. Quotes in larger sizes or bulk by request. 
if dealer is out order direct. 


SCHIFF BI0-FOODS 


DEPT O.G. * JERSEY CITY3,N.J. 


NORTHERN GROWN 


ROSES 


Hardy, rugged, two-year field grown 
ROSES. Make your ROSE GARDEN 
the prize of the neighborhood with 
these extra quality ROSE BUSHES. 
Write for catalog. 


HEMLOCK HILL FARM 
“The Mountain Valley Nursery” 
NEW PARIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


FREE PLANT CATALOG 


Send Today For This Vetuable Colored 
Beek. Describes and illustrates in 
ors the leading varieties of $¢ 
Blueberries, 


» Blackberries, 
Ete. Gives complete 
culture directions written by a lifelong berry 

Tells how we grow our selected strain 
Townsend's Guaranteed Plants. Every gar. 
dener fruit should have this book. 
bring your FREE COPY 
TOWNSEND NURSERIES 


L. SHERMAN TOWNS 


116 vine STREET, SALISBURY, 


FREE 


STRAWBERRIES 


@ Best everbearing and June- 
bearing varieties. BIG, FREE 
1950 CATALOG in full color. 
Shows and describes famous 
Kelly Strawberry Barrel. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
57 MOREY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


HARDY PLANTS 


All the best varieties, for the Hardy Border, Cut Flowers, 
er Rock Garden. Our free catalogue describes many new 
and rare plants that you can grow. Freshly dug plants 
from the fleld give immediate results. 


N. A. HALLAUER, “w. y. 


Scale on Apple Trees 
Q. My mother has found a scale 
on her apple trees at Southampton, 
Long Island, and wants to know 
how she can eliminate them without 
using a poisonous spray. 


D. M. McK., Ridgefield, Conn. 


A. The apple tree scale is a suck- 
ing insect which attaches itself to the 
bark and sucks vital juices from the 
tree. Scale insects can best be elimi- 
nated by spraying the tree, while in 
the dormant (winter) condition with 
a 3 per cent oil spray. The oil forms 
a film over the insects and kills them 
by excluding oxygen from the air. 
The oil is not poisonous and will not 
injure the tree or soil organisms if it 
drips to the ground and enters the 
soil. 

—o— 
Protect Bulbs from Mice 

Q. What can I do or use to pre- 
vent moles and mice from eating or 
chewing at my jonquil and hyacinth 
bulbs? 

J. V., Ft. Crook, Nebr. 


A. Moles do not eat bulbs or any 
other kind of plants. They burrow 
in the ground in search of insects, in- 
sect larvae, earthworms, and other 
food animals. They often make bur- 
rows under ‘rows of plants or in bulb 
beds because there is where the in- 
sects happen to be. The mole bur- 
rows unfortunately open the way for 
the mice which do eat various kinds 
of bulbs. The moles can be eradi- 
cated by using a choker-type (Nash) 
trap bated with meat. Without the 
burrows of moles, the mice are not 
apt to damage the bulbs in the 
ground. 

—o— 


Lilacs Need Lime 


Q. Of my three lilacs only one 
bloomed last year and none bloomed 
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For 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 
and all 


House Plants 


Sel 
WATERING 


The new, scientific, 
sub-irrigating flower aa 
pot ideal for African 

Violets and other house 
plants. Feeds moisture and 
plant food by capillary at- 
traction from water storage 
base, through Fiberglass 
wick, direct to the roots as 
needed. Piants may be left 
for 7 to 10 days without at- ] 
tention. Made of strong non- 
warp, non-sweat Styron 
plastic in 6 beautiful 
colors — ivory, pink, red, 
yellow, green and laven- 
der—all with black base. 


Specify colors in ordering. Prices Postpaid. 


4 inch $1.15 each; 3 for $3.25; 6 for $6.00 
5 inch $1.65 each; 3 for $4.75; 6 for $9.00 


Benson-Maclean Plant Products 
P. O. Box 623 Chicago, 90, IIlinois 


GLADIOLUS , 
BULBLETS 
PRIZE WINNERS make this the outstanding “buy” to 
Gardening America, at a price you never dreamed possible 
All have a full hfe ahead, to give you flowers for years to 
come. All cash orders sent postpaid We atart shipping 
about March 15th 

OUR SUPPLY 18 LIMITED?! 


& Lr 3/ Prompt orders will receive the latest 
* copy of “PASTIME GARDENING” 


PASTIME GARDENS 
5950 Shuman, Garden City, Mich. 


It’s a sensation! 


The Organic Method 
on the Farm 


by J. I. RODALE 


HERE is a 128-page booklet that for the 
first time provides farmers with a program 
for instituting the organic method. 

Included is a description of the odorless, 
laborless type of chicken house in which 
odors are controlled by bacteria, and from 
which the droppings need be cleaned out 
only once in six months. 

Various methods of compost-making on 
a farm scale are discussed. Information is 
given for both field crops and orcharding. 

Third edition, revised. Generously illus- 
trated. Price $1.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 2-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


CLEMATIS 


CLIMBING VINE of RARE BEAUTY 
Easy-to-grow, hardy — produces 4 
profusion of delicate flowers in 
spring and early summer. Ideal for 
fence, trellis or wall. 38 varieties 
f in wide color selection, valuable cul- 
tural information in our free color- 
ful catalog—Write today. 
JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 
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‘month can be 


this year. The plants do not seem 
to grow. Can you tell me what th; 
trouble is with my four-year-old 
plants? 

W. B., Paterson, N. J. 


A. Lilacs are good natured and 
tolerant of almost any soil and situa- 
tion, but thrive best in rich, wel'- 
drained soil in an open situation. 
They appreciate lime, and respond 
well to bonemeal and compost made 
with lime and phosphate rock. Allow 
only four or five of the strongest 
stems to remain on each plant. If 
the plants have oyster-shell scale, 
paint the plant while in the dormant 
condition with a 3 per cent oil o. 
spray this oil on the plants. 

—o— 
How Grow Sweet Peas 


Q. I just can’t grow sweet peas 
as the stems and leaves turn yellow 
and die. The Seed Company speciai- 
izing in sweet peas to which I sent 
a sample of my soil claim the soil is 
diseased. What does one do for dis- 
eased soil? 


Miss C. E., Menomonie, Wisc. 


A. Sweet peas will not grow in 
an acid soil which is deficient in hu- 
mus and the trace elements which 
they require. You can grow sweet 


More Important Than Ever: 


Binders 


for your valuable copies of 
Organic Gardening 


All the news, features, editorials, 
to which you look forward every 
preserved in these 
handy, durable, attractive leatherette 
binders—instantly ready for you to 
consult. A file of Organic Gardening 
is a permanent encyclopedia of or- 
ganiculture, health, and inspiration. 

New-size binders: $1.50. 
Old-size binders: $1.25. 
Binders for Organic Gardening 
Library Booklets: $1.25. 

Each binder holds 12 copies—easily 
inserted and removed. Stamped in 
gold on front and backbone. Be sure 
to specify which binder you want! 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 2-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


peas successfully in your soil if you 
will add a good grade compost made 
with lime and pulverized phosphate 
rock and enough shredded seaweed 
to supply the trace elements. 


Honey and Artificial Heat 
Q. It is a common practice in this 
area to heat honey to 150 degrees F. 
to prevent it from sugaring. Does 
this heating destroy any of the bene- 
ficial qualities of the honey? 
T. L. 
West Redding, Conn. 


A. Any vitamins and hormones 
which may be present in the honey 
will almost certainly be destroyed 
by a temperature of 150 degrees F. 
It is possible that the heating may 
also change the molecular structure 
of the honey, and thus reduce its 
value as food. 


Cotton Easter Scale 

Q. I have a grapefruit tree which 
has had cotton easter scale for six 
years, and I have used every kind 
of spray known in my efforts to stop 
it. The Department of Agriculture 
tells me that this is caused by the 
ants sponsoring the pests, and that 
ant control is my first problem. Sim- 
ilar insect pests are attacking my 
grapes, and apples. How can I con- 
trol the ants? 

K. E. G., Laton, Calif. 


A. Ants are for the most part 
crawling insects and can only carry 
aphids and other insects up the 
trunk or stem of a plant. The sim- 
plest method of preventing ants from 
carrying aphids on your trees and 
vines is to band the stem of the 
plant with a sticky material through 
which the ants cannot pass. Once 
you have banded your trees so that 
ants cannot climb them, you can 
rid your trees and vines of the aphids 
which are on them. If you have only 
a few trees you can clean them with 
a hand brush using first a 3 per cent 
oil and then a paste made up of 
equal parts of clay and fresh cow 
manure in water. 


MILLET 


as a Human Food 


(Continued from page 25) 


cumbed to acid intoxication and 
vitamin deficiency. But when they 
were put on a millet diet, they re- 
mained in perfect health. They con- 
cluded that millet is the only grain 
that is able to support animal life 
and development for a considerable 
length of time when used as an ex- 
clusive food. It is well known that 
chickens and birds will thrive when 
fed only millet but will get sick and 
die if fed on wheat. In such case they 
would need the addition of green 
leafy material to their diet to supply 
sufficient alkaline minerals and vita- 
mins to neutralize the acids produc- 
ed by a wheat diet and to prevent 
the development of deficiency diseas- 
es. But when millet is fed, this is not 
necessary, as millet seems to contain 
within itself a nutritional balance 
of minerals and vitamins, which en- 
ables it to maintain the acid-base 
balance at a proper level, as well as 
to supply all essential vitamins which 
other grains when fed exclusively, 
as Osborne and Mendel have demon- 
strated, are unable to do. 

I shall terminate this article by 
relating the following interesting 
incident related by a friend who has 
become quite interested. in millet, 
and has established a business of 
selling millet as a human food. One 
day he threw a handful of assorted 
grains to his chickens, including rye, 
wheat, oats and millet. He was in- 
terested to observe that the chickens 
pecked at the millet grains to the 
exclusion of all others, and only 
after they had eaten the last grain 
of millet did they condescend to 
peck at the other cereals. Could it 
be that these chickens were wiser 
regarding the nutritional and vita- 
min value of millet than our learned 
scientists who still maintain the old 
belief that “wheat is the staff of life”? 
I shall leave it to those readers who 
have carefully read this article to 
answer this question for themselves. 
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ORGANIC IRON 
Builds richer red blood 


Organic Gardening readers will be particularly interested 
in this natural product—useful in maintaining blood iron 
balance to prevent nutrition iron deficiencies often associ- 
ated with that tired lack of energy feeling that so often 
troubles so many men and women. This remarkable iron 
product is different from the usual run of inorganic 
astringent often-constipating iron compounds. HEMO- 
LASSES Tablets (the name of this natural iren product) 
is derived wholly from food sources. Hemoglobin for 
blood iron. Super “‘B’’ Yeast for natural B Complex and 
to prevent “‘B” deficiencies plus liver, bone marrow, 
chlorophyll, dehydrated molasses and folic acid. Nothing 
else ever offered exactly like it. It’s good for you. 


180 Tablets (month’s supply) ..............+- $4.50 
$2.50 
At better Health food stores or postpaid direct. 

Dept. 0-21, 
BIO-BRANDS Jersey City 3, N. J. 


FRUITS canon 
eoEVERYTHING YOU NEEDe« 


Finest selection of Fruit Trees; popular Dwarfs. Giant Blue- 
berries, Boysenberries, Raspberries, Grapes. 
other best varieties. Roses, Ever- 
Ww, Lo Cash orders earn pots CATALOG 
plants. Write our FREE CATALOG. FREE! 


WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 238, Bridgman, Mich. 


Fruit, Nut trees and Gladi- 
olus Bulbs, Berry plants, 
Roses, Fig. and Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. Send for 48 
page free catalog. 


Tualatin Valley Nurseries 


ARTISTRY IN CLADIOLUS ARRANGEMENTS 
Modern arrangements styled by experts. A 44 page 
booklet that is designed to ald you in bringing new 

Into your home. 36 illustrations with explan- 
eatery text. A gift that will delight flower lovers. 25¢. 
THE CLADLAND CATALOG FOR 1950 
This 44 page booklet is packed with information about 
Gladiolus and how to grow them. Deseribes 604 superior 
kinds at new low prices. The most complete list as yet 
cataloged. Price 25¢, but we include a 50e coupon 

appliable to your first order. 

CLADLAND ACRES — LEBANON, OREGON 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, unusual 
bulbs and hardy plants, in our New illu- 
strated Catalog. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown Dept. D 


New Jersey 


FRE pododendrona 
CATALOG 


@ Lovely pink and white 
blooms. Beautiful wax-like 
foliage. See them in our 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATA- 
LOG in full color. Satisfac- 


tion Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
57 MAPLE STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


I Don’t Believe 
(Continued from page 25) 


was a flat, smooth surface, surround- 
ed by handsome green leaves. 
Needless to say, I should like to 
think that my success is due to my 
exceptional skill—to the masterly 
way I sow the seeds, to the delicate 
touch with which I handle the water- 
ing can, and to the exquisite work- 
manship I display when I transplant 
the seedlings. Unfortunately, I can 
think nothing of the kind. What I 
do, any gardener can do. The only 
conclusion I can come to is that 
these experts make things difficult 


for themselves and their pupils and 
above all for the cauliflowers by -“en- 
riching” the soil with a “complete” 
fertilizer prior to sowing and making 
success practically impossible by 
giving a “side-dressing” to the crop 
when it is -half-grown. All I do is 
to rake some sifted compost into the 
drill when I sow the seeds and dig 
a spadeful of compost into the soil 
at the place to which I am going to 
transplant the well-developed seed- 
ling. I find that very easy, and the 
plant seems to like it, too. 


Rates are 2ic a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 
(Deduet 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


NURSERY STOCK 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
20c (stamps) to AZALEA GARDENS, 207 S. Barksdale 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. Largest in Mid-South. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. We 
offer the best tubers and plants. Send for free folder. 
BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, (817-0 E. 4th, 
Superior, Wis. 


BEGONIAS Free list now ready including Tuberous, 
Fibrous, Rex, and all new crosses. Send for it today. 
D-VISTA GARDENS, 3225 D St., Salem, Ore. 
CAMELLIAS—Strong, vigorous 1-14 ft. plants. Your 
choice pink, white, rose, crimson, variegated. $1.29 each 
postpaid; 5 for $4.99. ABBOT’S SUNNY KNOLL NURS- 
ERY, Rt. 2, Box 182-D, Mobile, Alabama. 
DELPHINIUM, Pac. Giant, Prizewinner, also imported 
seed of finest Primroses, Columbines, Swiss Giant Pan- 
sies. Free Folder. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GAR- 
DENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 
Wholesale and retail CHUCK'S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 
J, Albert Lea, Minn. 

MODERN GLADIOLUS! Our free wholesale & retail 
catalog lists the best varieties in all price ranges. LINS 
GLADIOLUS, Cologne, Minn. 


FRUIT TREES, Berry Plants, Ornamentals — One of 
Amercia’s oldest nurseries—offers a complete line (nearly 
400 varieties) of best quality nursery stock at low direct- 
to-planter prices. Over 80 years’ experience guarantees 
satisfaction. Write today for Free Catalog. BOUNTI- 
FUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box E-20, Princess Anne, 
Maryland. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND WUT TREES, Small 
Fruits, Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write 
for Free Color Catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
NURSERIES, Inc., Box 114, McMinnville, Tennessee. 
BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANS- 
PLANTS — SEEDS. Azalea - Rhododendron 

All Northern-grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

NUT TREES—Early Bearing for Lawn Shade and Nuts. 
Many kinds. Mostly Grafted. Mail Dime for Illustrated 
Catalog. MICHIGAN NUT NURSERY, Box 33, Union 
City, Michigan. 

RHODODENDRON (carolini ), Rhododend 

mum, Kalmia (laurel), Hemlock (Tsuga). arene 
Spg. moss packed. Assorted as desired. 3-4 Ft. 100 
$26.50; 50, $16.00; Dozen, $5.50. PREPAID. NATURE'S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
Pine, spruce, fir, Canadian hemlock, arbor- 


GLADIOLUS—Deluxe Assorted Rainbow Collection (30 
varieties) 100 large bulbs $4.95 postpaid. Our new, 
colorful, 48 page catalog lists and describes 200 varieties 
of top quality gladiolus with culture tips. Send for it 
today. ALFRED L. MOSES, 53 Lake, Lima, New York. 


MELVIN G. KLEPPINGER 
CERAMICS 


Quaint Personalized Marriage 
Plates with bride and bride- 
groom names baked in. Deco- 
rated with Penna. Dutch Floral 
Design. Glazed with 8 colors. 
Size 103". Price, $12.00 postpd. 

Emmaus, Pa. 


P. O. Box 187 


SAY YOU SAW IT 
‘ IN THE PAGES OF 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


vitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, wind- 
breaks, hedges, forestry, ornamentals. Prices low as 2¢ 
each on quantity orders. Write for price list. SUN- 
CREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. 0G, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in about 
50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $2.50, all postpaid. 
Write for free catalog featuring many new 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, _ Mass. 

Southern Oregon GLADIOLUS. High crowned bulbs from 
the Grants Pass area. No commercial fertilizer used on 
our gladiolus. Price list fre. TREVENEN GARDENS, 
Box 97, Wilderville, Oregon. 

TRISES OF DISTINCTION. The world’s finest direct 
from our gardens to you. Free Catalog. EASY BREEZE 
GARDENS, Route 3, Box 201-0, Yakima, Wash. 


LILACS: Finest FRENCH, ORIENTAL and NOVELTY 
types. Unusually vigorous; grown on their OWN roots. 
Free catalog lists 98 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special 
offers. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. B, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 

BIRD LOVERS—Our new miniature Sunflower in your 
garden will attract dozens of wild canaries. Hundreds 
of blossoms on one plant. Blossoms June till heavy 
frost. Package 25 seeds—25c. H. E. MOELLER, Bridge- 
port, Michigan. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—Offering “ROOTED CUTTINGS” 
10. for $5.00 insured, Postpaid. Strong, healthy. well es- 
tablished. Over 65 varieties. FREE CATALOG. VIR- 
GINIA LEE GARDENS, Dept. 0, Greensboro, Maryland. 


FREE..SEND for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, Dept 
G, New York City, 19. 

ORGANIC HUSBANDRY—A Symposium—Just out. Per- 
fect for beginners or experienced. Collection of ‘shorts’ 
covering all major O0.G. works to date. Distributor: 
BRENN, 250 Ayer Rd., Williamsville 21, New York. 
CIDER VINEGAR—Nature’s Great Health promoter. A 
sure safe cure for over-weight, a variety of ailments and 
contributes to long life. A booklet highly valuable by 
Cyril Scott. One Dollar Postpaid. CLINTON KEAGY, 
New Castle, Pa. 


“HOW TO EAT SAFELY IN A POISONED WORLD”. 
Health Menace of Sprays, $1.00. Send $1.00 for first 
two lessons of course on “‘Organie Nutrition’’ by Dr. 
Raymond, Nutritional Biochemist, ‘‘Alkaline Organie 
Hunza Diet for Super-Health’”’ and ‘Natural Versus 
Synthetic Vitamins’’, or send $3.00 for first six lessons 
with book described above free. Free circular and price 
list on Sesame Seed products. ORGANIC PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Box {3!, Morongo Valley, Calif. 
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“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Tremendously 
vital, useful information. Price $1.00. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. (Particulars free.) SCIENTIFIC IN- 
yan SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SE, New 


EARTHWORMS: ~~ size, hand 


50 per ture 
Live delivery guaranteed. BREMER’S EARTHWORM 
— 339 West La Fayette St. La Grange, 
exas. 


CARDEN EQUIPMENT 
DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening dreams. 
You win at every turn with our incomparable weeding 
tools—three of them that 
ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion 
of weeds and weeding. Write KRAMER COMPANY, 
Dept. 15, Enumclaw, Washington. 


EARTHWORMS 


GROWFAX is a concentrated worm food. Can be highly 
diluted to use ‘as is’, or 


@uction factor ‘E’; natural vitamin-minerals as they 
eccur in kelp, yeast, fish-meal and wheat germ. Earth- 
worms love it! $1.—1 lb. and $2—8 lb. sizes. Postpaid. 
BIO BRANDS, Jersey City 3, N. J. 
DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
aid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. 
Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, (5 N. 
seth, Harrisburg, Pa. 
SELL EARTHWORMS for soil fertility and for —_ 
We ship under your name if desired. Particulars free. 
EARTHWORMS FARMS CO., 6220 Ridgeview Avenue, 
Baltimore 6, Maryland. 
GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0, 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 
“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION & USE”, 
many valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now effecti 


COMPOSTER CABINETS 


GET ONE of the best Composter Cabinets for only half 

> Measures 55 in. high, 29 in. wide. Comes 
you complete for only $35.00, plus shipping charges. 

DOWALD OKESON, RR 5, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


ALL-ORGANIC-GRO is the perfect starter for every 
kind of seeds, grows strong plants, 5 Ibs. $1.00 prepaid. 
BARSTADS FLORAL, Brainerd, Minn. 

HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal Minerals for soil or 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. None toric. 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON” RESEARCH 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pa. 

POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags. $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Del. 

Tennessee ROCK PHOSPHATE in any quantity. Get 
our prices and literature. H. R. LeFEVER, R. |, Spring 
Grove, Penna. (At Stoverstown, York County). 


FOODS 


FREE LIST of Health Foods..such as GARLIC-PARS- 
LEY (‘Anti-gas’) tablets 60c and $1.; 250 ALFALFA 
(‘Alkaline influence’) — $1.; 15 As Whey powder 
for the colon flora $1. FORTIFIED 8 EA KELP:100-$1.; 
specials, “BIO BRANDS.” Jersey City 3, 


Start successfully, easily. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


TRY REJUVENATED EARTH. Earthworm Castings. 
Soil Fertilized Nature’s Way 35c per No. 2 Can, $1.00 
for 3 No. 2 Cans. Approx. 14 lbs. per Can. Hybrid 
Earthworms 200 for $1.00. Approx. § lb. per Container. 
Prices Prepaid Plus Postage. JAM and PAM ORGANIC 
FARMETTE, 1705 Central Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


Finest California unsulphured DRIED FRUITS, tree- 
ripened dates, shelled almonds, virgin olive oil, olives. 
New 1950 price list sent on request. S. H. JAFFE (C), 
Lakeside, California. 

HOREHOUND CANDY..Genuine! We grow and make i 
Postpaid in U. 8. 5 oz. $.50; 14 lbs. S150. HARDY 
HERBS, Lexington, Mass. 


English MANURE WORMS, Satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. 


SOILUTION EARTHWORMS. Capsules, Baby worms 
and Breeders. Special 400 Egg capsules $5.00. 1400 for 
$15.00. Free folder. BELOIT EARTHWORM FARM, 
1154 Johnson St., Beloit, Wise. 

DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS: Select breeders for 
composting and gardening. Cash orders prepaid. Free 
instructions with orders. Live delivery. 500 for $5.00; 
1,000 for $9.00; 5,000 or more $7.00 per 1,000. Culture 
$9.00 per Gallon. EBWOOD EARTHWORM HATCH- 
ERY, Box 63, Amherst, Wise. 


HONEY that’s pure and mild. Minnesote’s finest strained 
CLOVER HONEY with that good flavor. 5 pound pail 
$1.50 postpaid. 60 pound can $7.50. You pay freight or 
express. ROBERT DENNY, Roseau, Minnesota. 


HONEY from the mountains. Direct from the bees to 


the beautiful Allegheny Mountains. 
seldom found in Stores. To get e@ taste, order today. 
Free booklets, they explain delightful recipes that use 
honey in new ways. Five pounds postpaid $2.68. Send 
_ or money order. DAVID J. JOHNSON, Claredon, 
a. 

HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 24 lbs. post- 
age paid $1.00. 10 lbs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 


EARTHWORKERS—Breeder box run culture of domesti- 
cated Earthworkers for your compost heap, garden or 
laboratory. Culture includes breeders, baby worms and 
capsules—range 1200 to 2000 worms per gal, plus 
capsules. $6.00 per gal Cash with order, Offer good 
_— 1950. G. V. HABERMEHL, Swartz Creek, 
lo. ch. 


DUNG or RED ORCHARD WORMS for better growth 
of plants, shrubs or trees. Use vigorous worms to build 
best compost. Instructions with shipment. C.0.D. in 
U.8.A. 1000—$4.50, 5000 or over $4.00—1000, R. C. 
ALLEN, 1129 Cooper St., Jackson, Michigan. 

HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 
Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 
FLOYD WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, 


Write for prices. 
Ohio. 


TO OBTAIN the most from your soil, use Earthworms. 
Folder and new special offer sent on request. EDMOND- 
SON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau St., Greenfield, Ohio. 


PROPER BALANCE MAKES PERFECT RESULTS. 
Try our domesticated earthworms and see for yourself! 
Write today! VIRGINIA EARTHWORM FARM, Cherry 
Hill, Route 4, Roanoke, Virginia. 

EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cost. Follow Na- 
ture’s Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. 
Write for descriptive folder. COOLVILLE EARTH- 
WORM FARM, Coolville 2, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed 
by the late Dr. Oliver. Free instructions on how to use 
and raise them. MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM 
FARM, 109 E. Beechwood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 
MODEL BOX SETUP, includi 600 Soiluti earth- 
worms with capsules and culture, $7.00. Fine for be- 
sinners. Large starter, $1.25. Complete instructions. 
NATURE'S: BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, 
Lakewood, 

TNTERWATIONALLY REQUESTED BOOK ‘Propaga- 
tion of Domesticated Earthworms’’, and 150 Domesticated 
Earthworm egg-capsules with complete instructions for 
Taising millions—all for $1.00. MIDWEST EARTH- 
WORM FARMS, Box 999F, Wichita |, Kansas. 

TURN YOUR COMPOST and fertilize ay scil with 
“BOULE’S SELECTIVE SOILBUILDERS” 500 breeders 
$4.00, $7.00 per thousand prepaid. SOULE HATCHERY, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


HONEY (Primeval Flowers or Buckwheat) gathered 
where NO Chemicals are used. Also Clover Honey. 
These honeys are the finest you ever tasted or your 
money refunded. 3 lbs. $1.25 (3 cans assorted flavors 
$3.25); 6 lbs. can $2.10; 12 lbs. can (Gallon) $4.00; 60 
Ibs. can $14.00. Delicious Orange Blossom Honey: 3 Ibs. 
$1.50; 6 lbs. $2.50; 12 lbs. $4.50; 60 lbs. $16.00, Dia- 
betic Pack of TUPELO Honey: 3 lbs. $1.75; 6 Ibs. $3.00; 
12 lbs. $5.50. Against remittance we prepay postage, 
but we bill you for postage beyond 3d. zone (300 Miles). 
C.0.D. add postage. SMITHTOWN BEE F. FARM, Smith- 
town, N. Y. 
100 PERCENT pure, thick delicious MOUNTAIN SAGE 
HONEY. Free of poison chemicals. 12 lbs. $3.95. 4 Ibs. 
comb. honey $2.50. 
5 lbs. $3.00. PREPAID. Add 15 percent to order out- 
side California. 60 lbs. sage honey $10. express collect. 
TONTZ HONEY FARM, Lake Elsinore, Calif. 
IF YOU ARE looking to natural products for better 
health from highly nutritious concentrates, try 18 D-F, 
Superior ae Supplement containing the 18 necessary 
by the human body. For 
further A—-4-~ and literature write DR. WALTER 
H. JENKINS, 902A 20th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 
Distributors Territory open. 
HULLED MILLET. Alkaline Health Cereal. 2 lbs. 
$1.00 postpaid. SESAME SEED CREAM, 16 ozs. $1.60, 
2 Ibs. $3.00 postpaid. PACIFIC OCEAN GREENS. 
Super-vitamin food. Four kinds. Each 16 ozs. $2.50 
postpaid. FREE CATALOGUE. ORGANIC PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Box 131, Morongo Valley, Calif. 


VITAMIN E (natural) highest potency, 100 mg. Special 
—100 capsules $4.25. VITAMIN A (natural), 50,000 
units per capsule. 100..$3.50. Popular VITAMIN B 
COMPLEX (natural), 95c per 100 capsules. Direct sales 
make these prices possible. LEVITT DRUGS, Box 718, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 

Virgin Cold Pressed WHEAT GERM OIL —— The 
Essence of Life. $3.50 per 1000 8-minims Capsules Pre- 
paid. Guaranteed high quality. NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna. 

WHOLE FOOD Shop: First to cover Buffalo Area, Com- 
post-grown, non-preserved foods. Temporary location: 
BRENN, 250 Ayer Road, Williamsville, 21, N. Y. Free 
list, order blank mailed. 


WE ground Whole Wheat, Cornmeal, Un- 


COMPOST WORMS Let my especially bred compost 
worms turn that heap. $1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 1800. 
Free information on request. Full instructions with 
each order. AGATHA R. MecGIVERN, Box 223, Ben 
Lomond, Calif. 

“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, “An Earthworm Turned His Life,” mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 


te flour, sell hand flour mills, 
Slicing Machines, Electric Juicers. GROSE, Box 699, 
Lodi, Calif. 


PATENTS 


PATENT FOR SALE: Wish to retire from active busi- 
ness and will sell insect destroyer patent. For details 
= ALBERT C. PETRY, 2902 Dewey Street, Anderson, 


Sun-dried apricots (unsulphured) - 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF 


EARTHWORMS 


is our business, and we will gladly share our experience 
with you. WRITE TODAY for our free instructions and 
price list. We will show you how to increase the fer- 
tility and productivity of your soil at a small initial in- 
vestment. BASIC MIXTURE for indoor culture of Earth- 
worms, $3.00 for 5 gal. can. Dry EARTHWORM CAST- 
INGS $1.00 qt., $2.75 gal. Add to potted plants for 
thrilling results. Shipped prepaid. More and better 
earthworms per dollar at the 

ROUTE 8 
STOW EARTHWORM FARM xenr, onto 


Get the Best for Less 
at prices everyone can afford! 


Sotlution Earthworms 


Write for our new reduced price list. 


COLORADO EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR ST. DENVER t!, COLORADO 


WORMS UNLIMITED 


TRADE MARK 
OUR NEW PICTURE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
FREE! You, too, can raise earthworms successfully, 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 


1108 Leland Ave., Chieago 40, If. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive sent upon 
request, lists seeds the less usual 
species, alpines, oy shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. D 


Interested in learning to 


WRITE? 


Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 
by J. I. RODALE 
Speedily builds bare thoughts into 
expressive sentences. Much more use- 
ful than a thesaurus! 1350 double- 
column pages, thumb-indexed. $6.50 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 
New type of synonym book. Quickly 
helps you find the right word. In- 
valuable for building your vocabu- 


lary. 216 pages. $3.00 

Short Story Writing 

by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 
Step-by-step guidance by popular edi- 
tor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of. Vermont. 240 pages. $3.50 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 2-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


in boxes, in indoor beds or in compost heaps! We 
mi 
you. Gathered from wild flowers planted by nature on a 


For Good Health and Good Eating 
try Clifton Mills Whole Grain Products 


Clifton Mills products are made by the slow old fashion- 
ed, water powered, buhr stone process. They are packed 
full of natural, health-giving minerals and vitamins— 
delivered fresh from the Mill to your door 

24 lb packages of Wheat Hearts, a healthful all-of-the- 
wheat hot breakfast cereal; corn meal (yellow or white); 
whole wheat, graham, rye, or buckwheat flours; rye cereal; 
pancake mix that includes zippy buckwheat flour; or 1% 
lb. package wheat germ meal. 

Your choice of any two of the above generous sized pack- 
ages postpaid for only $2.00. Send for yours today. 


Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. 
CLIFTON MILLS ROMEO, MICHIGAN 


Old-fashioned, Stone Cround, Whole Crain Products 


WHEAT GERM 


Natural Source of Vitamin B & 
E, organic minerals, protein, leci- 
thin, amino acids. Vitamins B 
and E are necessary for Normal 
Nerves, Heart, Digestion, Energy. 
2 Ibs. $1.00 prepaid anywhere 
in U. S. Write for Free Price 
List and Circulars. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 1204L, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Indian River Citrus Fruits — natural standards 
consistently observed. Per bushel to average 
distances: Temple and Juice Oranges, with Pink 
Crapefruit — $6.25; with White Grapefruit — 
$5.95. Full list on request. 


SCHUYLER JACKSON, 


WABASSO, 
FLORIDA 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes— 
no chemicals or commercial fertilizers—full 
of sugar—distinctive flavor—larger and 
better—30¢ per pound in minimum ten 
pound lots or more—charges prepaid any- 
where—no C.O.D.’s. 
A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


Jumbo Shelled Sunflower Seeds 
rich in Vitamin E—Ready for the 
Vitamin E hungry 
American Public 
2 Lbs.; $2.50 4 Lbs. ; $4.75 
The GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


VECETABLE PLANTS 
ONION PLANTS—Choice Select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 
300, $1.15; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, 
$8.00, prepaid. AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, Box 313, 
Austin, Texas. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 
DELIGHTFUL PLANS. Australia. South America. Free 
Book Unusual Worldwide Businesses."’ $800 month 
reported. Work home (U.8S.A.)! Get surprise! PUB- 
LISHERS—9Z, Carlsbad, Calif. 

PEANUTS 
GROUND PEANUT Hulls $19.50 Ton (In Bags). Raw 
Spanish Peanuts Unshelled $17.00 cwt.- All F.0.B. C. R. 
BARNES, 1334 Ceralvo St., San Antonio, 7, Texas. 

PERFUME 
MAKE PERFUME from your own house and garden 
flowers. Complete directions plus bottle of Parfum Ex- 
traordinaire, five dollars. J. GERALD HAAG, R. D. |, 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania. 

STATIONARY 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONARY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3''x4’’. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. i7th 
Allentown, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE, to settle an estate, Letters Patent for Ma- 
nure Dekyareters. said apparatus adapted for drying and 

and especially for so treating 
poultry manure. A. A. COTTER, 483 Clinton Avenue, 
Newark 8, New Jersey. 
$1500. 14 ACRES on National Highway 66 near Barstow. 
Water 20 feet. Healthful climate, good soil. Alfalfa, 
poultry, fruits, vegetables. PETERSON, 9025 Wonder- 
land, Hollywood, California. 

IRISH WOOLENS 

SPRING TWEEDS promise to be exceptionally lovely— 
thin, soft, yet tweedy. 54°’ $7.50 plain, $8.25 plaids. 
Irish. Handwoven. Colorful CAROL BROWN, ia- 
porter, Putney 25, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED and OVERFLOWING CESSPOOLS and Sep- 
tic Tanks are a health menace. No need to employ ex- 
pensive pumping methods. Simply apply 100 Ib. drum of 
SUR-SOLVENT to reduce the solid content and clean 
the pores in the ground surrounding the cesspool, thereby 
allowing the proper leaching of the water. Write for 
descriptive literature and how to start fermentation in 
your cesspool or septic tank. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEAN- 
ING COMPANY, 294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass. 
HOBBY CATALOG I[0c. Reptile List 5c. Hamsters $2.75 
pair, cage $3.95. Alligator $2.50. Chameleon 35c. Bor 
turtle 75c. Mealworms 50c hundred. Fieldbrook Amer- 
ican Wild Flowers $3.95. QUIVIRA SPECIALTIES, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


For taformation about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, «a 
planned community of productive homes and creative 
living with special emphasis on Organic Gardening, 
write AMERICAN HOME FOUNDATION, Box 
Melbourne, Fila. 

DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Mere- 
ly hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects 
of Organie Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits 
us to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See page 2 for complete story. 


WOULD YOU pay 3% first $350 made? Book ‘505 Odd, 
Successful Enterprises’ free. Work home. Expect some- 
thing odd. PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif. 

SUBTROPICAL ORGANIC FARM. Extra-Fertile, virgin, 
humus-rich, subirrigated soil bordering lake. For sale 
in smaller or larger tracts. Grows papayas, pineapples, 
bananas. Three vegetable crops a year. Excellent for 
=e crops. GEORGE CLEMENTS, Box 366, Sebring, 

lorida. 


SMALL Mailable SIGNS Custom Made. Distinctive 
beautifully enameled lawn signs. Prompt attention given 
your individual needs. Write MALCOLM 0. RACKOW, 
Eastport, L. N. Y 
VACATIONING 

MAKE YOUR next Summer’s VACATION inexpensive. 
Exchange your house or apartment with another reliable 
family. Plan now to see another part of the country. For 
information write to HILDRETH FINN, 103 Summer 
St., Springfield, Vermont. 


POSITION WANTED 


MARRIED MAN with family wants work on ed 
Farm in exchange for fair wages and house. Will 

anywhere. BERT HALVERSON, Route A, Yellville, 
Arkansas. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED: A good practical worker—or couple, interested 
in making compost, landscape work and gardening. In 
irrigated Area. Give experience. E. M. CARD, McAlies, 
Texas, Route No. |, Box 74-A. 


R.F.D. 7, ivyland, Bucks County, Penna. 


SELECT.SHELLED 


Sunflower Seeds 
$1.85-lb. $3.50-2 lbs. $4.95 -3 Ibs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ORGANIC INDUSTRIES 


R. D. No. |, Dept. 0, West Leesport, Penna. 


ORGANIC 


RADING™ POST. 


Rates are 2ic a word. Minimum 25 words, or 


$5.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 


If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 
The purpose of the Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food products. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


TREE RIPENED and TREE COLORED _ oranges, 
ORGANICALLY GROWN for some time, severe 
freeze, $3.50 per bushel F. O. B. CARTWRIGHT 
GROVES, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


HULLED LARGE SEEDED MILLET. Grown without 
chemicals. An excellent breakfast food. Price 20c per 
Ib. postpaid in 5 Ib. lost. OSCAR H. WILL & CO., 
Box 600, Bismarck, N. D. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN VEGETABLES and FRUITS. 
30c per lb. Minimum 30 lb. variety crate. ORGANIC 
IRISH POTATOES $4.50 half bushel, $7.50 bushel. All 
express collect. ESTHER SANDSBERRY, Box 131, 
Morongo Valley, California. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


ORGANICALLY GROWN 
Large screened 10 pounds $4.50 
Medium screened 10 pounds $3.50 
(Prepaid) 


C. J. DEBBINK 


Route 2, Oconomowoc. Wis. 


Hand modeled pottery 


Baked in original wood fired 
kiln. Colors in mellow green 
or brown. Traditional Penn- 
sylvania Dutch design. Order 
catalog today for all types of 
useful novelties. 


POWDER VALLEY POTTERY 
45 8. 17 St. Allentown, Pa. 


FOURTH YEAR for WALNUT ACRES ag ys 
organic foodstuffs. Fresh, stoneground wheat, rye 
buckwheat flours and cereals; honey, jam. PAUL KEENE, 
Penns Creek, Penna. 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Established 1710—Iivy- 
land, R.F.D. 7, Bueks County, Penna.—Pure WHEAT 
GERM from hard wheat 3 lbs.—$1.15 plus p.p. Also 
many ORGANICALLY GROWN grains water ground into 
flours. All packed in 3 lb. bags. Write for catalogue. 
Large SUNFLOWER SEEDS Organically grown 2 lbs. 
$1.00 delivered. Shelled seeds 1 lb. $1.50. MERRY- 
VALE FARM, R. 3, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Pure Vermont MAPLE SYRUP. Organically grown. 
Quart $2; Half-gallon $3.50; Gallon $6. Postpaid 8rd 
Zone. FOREST FARMERS, Jamaica, Vermont. 

RED SASSAFRAS TEA ROOTS, Natural, not dyed— 
makes delicious, fragrant, healthful drink the Indians 
used. Sample Pound, makes gallons, $1.00; 2 Pounds, 
$1.50 Prepaid. FORGET Coffee, learn taste-delight of 
an ALL AMERICAN Health Drink. Brewing Instruc- 
tions. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


Bio-dynamic (organic grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR = 
CEREAL Stoneground. 5 Ibs. $1.—plus postage. 

for Free copy of ‘Does Bread Nourish.” WALTER 
BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, R. D. |, Chester, N. Y. 


Orcanic GARDENING invites all 
who have organically grown foods 
for sale to list them in the Or- 
gan Gardening Directory. There 
will be no charge for listing your 
name, address, and organically 
grown produce in this directory. 


ORGANIC FOOD DIRECTORY 


Write us, telling in detail what 
you have that is organically 
grown, mentioning how long 
and in what manner you have 
applied the method. Write to 


Organic Food Division 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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These ORGANIC GARDENING Books and Booklets Show You the Why and How! 


Vital Publications for 
Organic Gardeners 


AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 
by Sir Alkert Howard, C.1.E. 


The standard textbook for all who 
want to change over to home-made 
organic fertilizers. 253 pp. $3.50. 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


Food problems can be solved only by 
restoring to the soil its virginal fertil- 
ity. Most farmers are soil bandits. A 
remarkable follow-up to “An Agricul- 
tural Testament”. 320 pp. $4.00. 


MAKE FRIENDS with Your Land 
by Leonard Wickenden 


A knock-out blow to chemical fertil- 
izers. Illustrated, 144 pp. $2.50. 


NUTRITION AND THE SOIL 
by Dr. Lionel Picton 


Scientific evidence that nourishing 
food comes only from crops and ani- 
mals raised organically. 400 pp. $4.00. 


BIO-DYNAMIC Farming & 
Gardening 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
Describes in detail how to convert 


an ordinary farm into a bio-dynamic 
farm. Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 


e 
GROW A GARDEN 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


How to grow each vegetable the bio- 
dynamic way. Paper, 118 pp. $1.40. 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. King 
An English gardener explains his 
system of organic gardening. Fore- 


word by Sir Albert Howard. Paper, 
100 pp. $1.00. 


EARTHWORMS—Their 
Intensive Propagation 

by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 


Complete, practical working direc- 
tions for breeding, feeding, growing, 
and harvesting. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. 
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THE ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY 
Popular paper-covered, pocket-size booklets 


. THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 


IZERS. What they think of the organic method. 
Contains transcript from U. S. Senate Hearing. 60c 


. MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 


prehensive List of Compostable Materials Occurring 
in the Home and in Industry. This book alphabeti- 
cally lists 85 substances that may be used to keep 
the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It defines the com- 
position of each material and what each substance 
contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. 50c 


. BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Mat- 


schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 60c 


. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 


Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice-versa. ‘ 60c 


. HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by 


Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for 
growing plants in your house and under glass in 
hot-beds and greenhouses. $1.00 


. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An ency- 
$1.00 


clopedia on all phases of gardening. 


. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 


C.1LE.,M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic 
cause for those who desire to change from — 
to home-made organic fertilizer. . 80c 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. 


How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 


. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 


W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables in the or- 
ganic manner—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 


. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 


Robert O. Barlow. Many facts about herb garden- 
ing and usage in several lands. $1.00 


. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. 


Practical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 


. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 


Meyer. For every gardener and lover of plants. 45c 


. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 


J. I. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin-rich food. ° 50c 


. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 


Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 
farm, orchard and garden. $1.00 


SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Matschat. Land- 
scape design, borders and backgrounds, street trees, 
flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 


. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 


schat. Here are all the facts and underlying prin- 
ciples to make any garden a success. Illustrated. 65c 


. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 


Matschat. Whether you buy or build... remodel or 
start from the ground up, this book will help you 
develop a beautiful setting for your home. . 65¢e 


. HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. 


Barnes. A complete guide for growing healthy 
vigorous plants in the house. 50c 


. TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 


John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the 
lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. . $1.00 


WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce natural settings 
of wild flowers in your garden. : > $1.00 
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. SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Reveals many pro- 
fitable secrets for present-day gardeners. . $1.00 


QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST- 
MAKING by M. E. Bruce. New ideas for producing 
compost WITH OR WITHOUT manure. $1.00 


. TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 


book on trees yielding crops as animal food. 


. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 


GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. ° 50c 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles 
Darwin. The most important parts of his classic 
on the earthworm, with other articles. ° 60c 


QUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. 
Oliver. Deals with the —-~ of the earth- 
worm to gardening. $1.00 


. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 


Headstrom. Animals and insects that are friends 
and foes to the garden. 35¢ 


LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Plant 
breeding and the important contributions of this 
great horticultural pioneer. 35e 


. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 


edited by J. I. Rodale and Heinrich os A 
guide for compost-making. 35¢ 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited J. 
Rodale. The only book of its kind. 


Rodale. 
Simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of 
neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35c 


NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of breads and cereals 
made with organically-grown stone-ground grains. 35¢ 


DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission to 
check on the Howard method of farming. 4 


FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 4 


THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and — for 
all types of gardening. . $1.2: 


. THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 


All about the gladiclus and its culture. : $1.00 


. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 


If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this book 
is worthy of your attention. é 80c 


. FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. Eyster. Tells 


what to plant and when to do it. Assures a bloom- 
ing, beautiful garden all year round. ‘ $1.00 


THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables; month- 
by-month chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 


. THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by J. 


I. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, labor- 
less chicken-house; field crops and orchards. $1.00 


BINDERS for Organic Gardening Library Booklets. 


Each holds 12 books. Copies easily removed. $1.25 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


A FREE binder with every order for $10 


worth of Organic Gardening Library Booklets. 


The entire series of 40 books, mounted in 3 


binders, value $31.80: ONLY $25! 


Postage prepaid on domestic cash orders. Canada and Foreign add 10% for shipping charges. 
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me Send der d ORGANIC GARDENING, E P lvania & 
Re Lend your order direct to A A ING, Emmaus, Pennsylvania & 


‘Build a Library of Gardening Books | via the | 
Gardening 


Here’s how you benefit: 
7 When you order the Organic Gardening Book of the 
3 Month, plus at least one additional book listed at the ORGANIC GARDENING 
right, you get a 20°, DISCOUNT on your entire order. 
4 + ade This is your opportunity to build a helpful Organicul- books was f be used 
se tural library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan to complete your 
> 5 ae orders for the February Book of the Month will be accept- 
a ed only during February and March 1950. (The January DISCOUNT PLAN: 
m oS offer remains valid during February.) No C.O.D.’s on 
~ ee this special offer, which is open only to Organic Garden- THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 
wn - True story of a cancer-free people 
<a < who return all residues to the soil. — 
° f ils. -» 20 photos. -00. 
The Book of the Month for February is 
f 40 C STONE MULCHING IN 
= 
= Harmers 0 enturies THE GARDEN 
by J. I. Rodale 
by F. H. King, D.Se. ’ ; Eliminate cultivating and weeding 
; Take an armchair trip with Dr. King into the and obtain better yields. A gardening 
fields of Japan and China and observe the agri- innovation! 164 pp., $0 photos. $3.00. 
cultural practices which have enabled those 
peoples to maintain their soils in a highly pro- THE PRUNING BOOK 
ductive condition over the centuries. Learn how by 
they convert all plant and animal residues into but 
. » compost as food for the soil organisms. They use when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 
no commercial fertilizers! There is neither erosion nor depletion of , 
7 soils, neither deficiency nor biological diseases of any consequence in THE EARTH S GREEN CARPET 
“s their crop plants, and no “running out” of crop plants. Here are _ by Louise E. Howard — 
answers to our own agricultural and food problems. 384 pages, 209 by 
- photographs. $5.00 fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 
2 Example of the Discount Plan: ° 
If you purchase “Farmers of 40 Centuries” and “The Earth’s 
ake the 20° disc $7.75 by J. Horace McFarland 
% ace, you take the <UY, discount on 9/. and pay only Horticultural ideas and personal rem- 
$6.20—a saving of $1.55! The more books you buy when iniscences. 160 pp., many photos. $3.00. 
you buy the book of the month, the greater your cash saving. ° 
And at the same time you are adding helpful, fascinating, TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
authoritative books to your library, all written or endorsed by 
eals with their fundamental but 
by J. I. Rodale, editor of Organic Gardening. little understood relationship. 122 pp. 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 
THE EARTH'S FACE & 
7 Human Destiny 
4a by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A beautiful landscape is an index of 
a living soil. The author warns against 
EES agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 
, F HUMUS AND THE FARMER 
Organic Gardenin 
How 750 “worthless” acres were 
changed into rich farmland. 416 pp. 
40 photos. $4.50. 
EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


\ 


